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Only American Engineer is edited exclusively for profes- 
sional engineers—men whose experience and ability is at- 
tested by state registration boards—men whose recognition 
by and status in their respective industries places them in 
the forefront of buying responsibility. 


Virtually all American Engineer readers have graduated 
from an accredited engineering college and have an addi- 
tional four years of practical experience or in lieu of an 
engineering degree have had 12 years of practical pro- 


A comprehensive survey of American Engineer 
readers by E. M. Brooks Survey Associates* 
indicates that 59% buy and/or specify. Average 
dollar volume of purchases and specifications 
by each of these men: almost 750,000. 


*(Based on 2,795 replies—a 65% return) 


e American Engineer readers: A $23 billion potential 


fessional experience. 


istrative posts; another 28% are 
in construction supervision and 


Purchases include: 


@ 45% of American Engineer's readers have been engaged in 
engineering for at least 20 years 


@ 37% of American Engineer’s readers are in executive/admin- 


in Design; the remainder are 
other engineering activities 


+ $4,983,073,000 


Cement & Concrete . . . « « « « « 2,909,939,000 
Electrical Wiring & Lighting . . . «+ 1,865,506,840 
Heating & Air Conditioning Equipment. . . . 1,714,504,000 
Other Building & Construction Materials . . . 2,236,720,680 
Construction Machinery & Supplies. . . . . 264,253,920 
Industrial Machinery & Supplies . . . . . 2,831,292,000 
Other Materials & Equipment .. . . . . 2,469,515,800 


(Further information on dollar volume 


of purchases 


Comprehensive, Quality Circulation 
PLUS Cost Efficiency 


@ American Engineer is the official publication of the National Society 


of Professional Engineers . . . serving the professional interests of 
America’s most important engineering audience. 


@ Current rate per thousand qualified circulation is $7.27. Among tech- 


nical publications directed to engineers, lowest rate per thousand 
is $13.30. 


@ Approximately 34.2% of American Engineer readers (18,300) work 


as consulting engineers, according to the Brooks study. This repre- 
sents nearly 38% more consulting engineers than available through 
any other engineer book . . . and at a cost of $21.20 per thousand 
as compared with a minimum of $32.20 per thousand for the next 
largest circulation in this classification. 


Readership — Editorial Success 


American Engineer presents professional articles, features and news 
dealing with non-technical engineering topics in the fields of indus- 
try, government, social transition, economics and public relations. 


Response to a reader questionnaire—based on the August, 1960 issue 
—offers solid evidence of intensive readership.* 

issue (31%) 

issue (36%) 

issue (21%) 

issue (12%) 


* Based on 44] respondents a 22% return 


132 read 75% or more of the 
152 read 50% or more of the 
90 read 25% or more of the 
52 read 10% or less of the 


by specific products is available on request) 


AE CIRCULATION 


56,360 
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PROFESSIONAL engineers make the important, profitable 
“difference.” Reach them in number, at low cost, in 
their own book... 


Published b 

Society of 

Engineers 


2029 K Street. N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
Advertising Office: Suite 1509, 230 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. MU 6-8555 
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= Letters to the Editor 


Firsts ... 
Dear Editor: 


I am a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers and of the 
Missouri and National Societies of 
Professional Engineers so, of course, a 
Registered Professional Engineer. As 
such I receive the AMERICAN ENGI- 
NEER. 

On page 28 of the January number 
of the AMERICAN ENGINEER there is a 
table that purports to show certain 
information comparing the professions 
of medicine, dentistry, law and engi- 
neering. In this table, among other 
things, on line 6, is shown the dates 
of the “Founding of Professional So- 
ciety” in the various professions. This 
indicates that, in engineering the first 
professional society was founded in 
1934. I do not know when the other 
Founder Societies were founded, but 
it is a fact that the American Society 


of Civil Engineers was founded in 
1852 and I certainly feel that it is a 
professional engineering society. I be- 
lieve that when the term “civil” was 
first used in connection with engineer- 
ing, it was to distinguish the men en- 
gaged in engineering work for civic or 
civil employers from those working as 
military engineers, who, up until that 
time had done all types of engineering 
work, 

Later, as mechanical, — electrical, 
chemical, heating and ventilating and 
other specialized branches assumed im- 
portance, they broke away from the 
civils and formed their own societies. 
The date of 1934 applies to the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, which, in my Opinion, was not 
the first engineering society. 

I feel that this impression should 
be corrected. 

A. T. Cusnine, P.E. 
Member, ASCE, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SPEED UP YOUR 
MOST TECHNICAL 
DRAFTING JOBS, 
GRAPHS AND CHARTS... ded 
AND REDUCE COSTS, 


Use for all types of 
reproduction. 


Dimensionally stable. 
Now—lay tape, accurately, in seconds with 


Zip-a-Line Tape Pen. Cuts precisely, auto- 
matically in 1/10th of a second! 
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sizes, colors, and patterns. 


question was 
attempting to 
make compari- 
between 
over-all profes- 
sional societies 
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qualified mem- 
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profession are 
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energies to 
professional 
matters rather 
than technical 
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concerns of 
specialized 
branches. 
There is 
no doubt that 
ASCE the 
oldest of the 
technical 
groups. 
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From Capitol Hill... 
Dear Editor: 

Your article in the March issue con- 
cerning Red China was excellent. 

The staff of the AMERICAN ENGI- 
NEER did a fine job of digging and 
sifting facts and reports in coming up 
with this realistic appraisal of the 
erowth which has been made and the 
threat posed, as a direct result. 

Undoubtedly engineering has had 
much to do with the growth indicated 
and that in prospect in Communist 
China. 

I am saving the article because of 
the background facts contained. 

WarrEN G. MAGNUSON, 

U.S. Senator from Washington, and 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 

and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


Red China... 
Dear Editor: 

On page 21 of your March, 1961, 
issue, you state that the source of your 
information as to the fact that Red 
China, “Will be one of the world’s 
scientific giants’ was the New York 
Times, a paper “that is generally con- 
sidered reliable.” 

Did you know that the Times has 
been found guilty of disseminating 
misinformation relative to racial 
trouble in) Alabama and the Courts 
gave the injured parties judgments of 
one-half million dollars? 

\lso that on page 18 of the March 
issue of the American Legion maga- 
zine, the Times reporter, Herbert L. 
Matthews is given credit for the rapid 
rise of Communist Castro to power in 
Cuba; and now according to you, the 
Times is again placing Red China 
atop the scientific world. 

It would seem that for some reason 
the Times has itself a 
euardian of Communistic nations. 

Louts Cook, P.E. 
Tupelo, Miss. 


appointed 


Dear Editor: 

I have been a regular and thorough 
reader of AE for about four vears and 
enjoyed it, and have used it extensive- 
ly in membership promotion among 
the few registered éngineers in our 
chapter area, who are not yet members 
of the society. 

No doubt I should have written you 
many times, commending you and 
your staff for the excellence of the 
magazine; however I guess I am the 
typical member of any national group, 
I do not put forth the effort to write 
until IT want to complain. 

In the March AE your staff article. 
“Engineering—Red China’s Bridge to 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Month” 


What happened up at MIT last fall would seem to sum up the present state of 
our ever-changing technology. At that school--for the first time in its history-- 
freshman science majors led those in engineering. So where does engineering go from 
here? To get some ideas the AE called upon young men whose careers are in the 
future. Those interviewed are Tau Beta Pi Fellows and the report begins on page 21. 

And on page 27 a leading industrial ‘executive discusses "Making the Engineering 
Team Click". Here are some new thoughts gn an old problem. 

Page 30 brings us a visit to the World Bank in Washington, D. C. This fasci- 
nating organization is important to engineers and one that should be better known. 

Did you know that new patents are issued at the rate of 1000 per week? True! 
That's why engineers should know about patents and the law. An up to the minute 
report begins on page 35. 

We suppose nearly every member of the profession has sadly thought about the 
present plight of his professional brothers in Cuba. Read "Chaos in Cuba .. . How 
Revolution Affects Engineers" ... page 37. 

Short subjects of note: A Board of Ethical Review case on page 34, and more 
about the work of NSPE Veeps, page 40. 

"This Month's" news: 

General. Page 6. The top news here is NSPE's recent testimony on the proposed 
National Science Academy. In other stories: New technical manpower talks in Denver 
- « « Science museum planned for World's Fair .. . How GM engineers work with the 
doctors in medical research. 

Industry. Page 9. In recruiting news, engineering societies have been asked 
to ban recruiting at meetings. Other headlines: Unions Favor Organizing White 
Collar Workers .. . Engineer Demand Index Continues to Show Drop. 

Consulting. Page 11. This late coverage: Post Office Charged with Farming Out 
Too Much Work . . . California Bill Will Permit More Use of Consultants .. . Film 
on Keogh-Utt Bill Made Available to Public .. . Reclamation Bureau Goes Back to 
Normal Schedule .. . IRS Establishes Rules for Tax Exempt Groups .. . Wisconsin 
Fines Teacher for Practicing Privately. 

Education. Page 13. On another trip to Capitol Hill, NSPE asks Congress to 
stress graduate scholarships. In other stories we learn that the U. of Rochester 
will grant an engineering Ph.D. .. . Legislation introduced on the Hill would give 
U. S. money for 2-year engineering schools .. . A Murray A. Wilson Hall for Men 
will be built at Kansas Wesleyan U.; Engineer Wilson, of course, is NSPE's presi- 
dent-elect. 

Registration. Page 16. Two big stories: A Louisiana judge has ruled as uncon= 
stitutional the suspension of the state's registration law for 30 days to allow 
employees of the highway department to become registered without examination. In 
another development, the State of Washington has amended its law after a 2-year 
fight. 

Government. Page 17. Again from Washington, a new bill would establsh a sSep- 
arate classification and compensation system for engineers and others. In_two other 
stories the report is that the Dept. of Agriculture has urged its engineers to 
register . . . And in Philadelphia, city engineers will not have to join a local 
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> General News 


NSPE Cites Pros, Cons of 
Science Academy at Hearing 


Pending legislation to establish a National Science Academy must be 
considered in relation to the over-all engineering and scientific educational 
posture of the country, both in terms of the present situation and what is 
currently being planned or proposed for the future, NSPE said in testi- 


mony before the House Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics. 
Executive Director Paul H. Rob- 
bins told the Committee that a 
greater motivation and opportunity 
must be provided to encourage en- 
gineering and science students to 
pursue and obtain postgraduate de- 
grees. Thus, the pending legisla- 
tion “should be carefully evaluated 
in terms of its potential effect on 
postgraduate engineering ecduca- 
tion as compared to the relative 
merit of expanding present pro- 


It PAYS to Specify 


DEAN 


PANEUCOIE 


FOR HEATING—COOLING 


Bank of Panelcoil 
for high capacity 
heat transfer. 


Panelcoil applied to 
underside of storage 
tank. 


Thousands of installations prove Panel- 
coil more versatile, more adaptable. easier 
to apply. more efficient than other means 
of heat transfer in or on tanks. vessels. 
chambers or cabinets; as banks. platens. 
shelves. troughs. hoppers. ducts. ete. 


The new Dean Panelcoil Data Book gives 
helpful. practical facts and technical data 
on heating and cooling. Write for a copy. 


DEAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
1038 Dean Street, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
STerling 9-5400 
Bocked by 25 years of Panel Coil Manufacturing 
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grams for which administrative and 
procedural machinery is now in 
existence.” 

Robbins also said that it was the 
Society’s opinion that the expendi- 
ture of Federal funds for the con- 
struction of academic facilities 
would be more productive if made 
available to the 159 existing insti- 
tutions having accredited engineer- 
ing curricula, rather than to create 
a new institution, for the reason 
that Federal loans or grants to ex- 
isting schools could be used to sup- 
plement facilities currently in 
operation. “As a result,” he added, 
“we believe that there could be 
more engineering students educated 
per dollar expended through Fed- 
eral loans or grants, than if the 
same funds were used to establish 
a new academy.” 

Robbins told the Committee that 
one of the most pressing problems 
in engineering and scientific edu- 
cation today is the ability of exist- 
ing educational institutions to at- 
tract and retain top quality facul- 
ties. “This raises the logical ques- 
tion,” he said, “of where the Acad- 
emy would find the qualified pro- 
fessors instructors its 
planned engineering and scientific 
curricula.” Robbins urged the 
Committee to give careful consid- 
eration to how and from what 
source the proposed Science Acad- 
emy would obtain its faculty. 

Robbins said that the Society 
favors language in the bill provid- 
ing for the education of citizens or 
nationals of friendly foreign states 
at the proposed Academy. He sug- 
gested, however, “that because of 
the extreme importance of pro- 


viding educational opportunities 
for foreign students, particularly in 
engineering and science, an ex- 
panded program should be initi- 
ated immediately without waiting 
for a determination of the more 
complex question of the feasibility 
of a science academy.” 

Robbins said that NSPE en- 
dorsed the principle of a Federal 
Scientific Career Service as_ pro- 
posed in the pending bill but urged 
the Committee instead to support 
legislation introduced recently by 
Representative Anfuso of New 
York to create a separate classifica- 
tion and compensation schedule for 
Federally employed engineers and 
physical scientists. 

Representatives Fogarty of 
Rhode Island, and Karsten of Mis- 
souri, have introduced bills to 
amend and extend the Davis-Bacon 
Act to “architects, technical engi- 
neers, draftsmen and _ technicians.” 
The Davis-Bacon Act requires the 
payment of prevailing wages on all 
Federal construction projects. Pres- 
ent law applies only to “laborers 
and mechanics” employed directly 
upon the site of the work. The 
Fogarty-Karsten bills would cover 
architects, technical engineers, 
draftsmen and technicians “em- 
ployed in the performance of the 
contract.” 


Permanent Science Museum 
Proposed for World’s Fair 


A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a permanent museum 
of science and industry in the city 
of New York as a part of the U. S. 
participation in the World’s Fair 
of 1964 has been introduced by 
Rep. Victor Anfuso of New York. 
Antfuso pictures the museum as a 
world center “for the exhibition of 
scientific and engineering achieve- 
ments which will stimulate and 
promote scientific and engineering 
investigation, development and in- 
vention, increase the interchange 
of scientific and technical ideas 
and knowledge and assist in the 
development of friendly, sympa- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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ELECTROTAPE WORKS WHERE CHAIN 
AND TAPE WON'T: The new, lightweight, all-transistorized ver- 


sion of Cubic Electrotape, Model DM-20, marks a major breakthrough in the art of 
surveving. Electrotape eliminates time-consuming chain and tape work, and lets even 
unskilled operators measure distances from 150 feet to 40 miles in just a few minutes 
per set-up. Easily operable by one man, the DM-20 weighs only 25 pounds. Its accuracy 
is 1 centimeter plus 3 parts per million, and the front panel readout is directly in centi- 
meters, eliminating scope or meter interpretations. The DM-20 operates day and night, 
in any weather, with a built-in radio-telephone permitting communication between 
operators at all times. A single tripod- 
mounfed unit incorporates the recessed e 

parabolic antenna, regulated power supply, G UL b ] C 
compact battery, and electronic circuits. CORPORATION 
Write for descriptive literature to Dept. 
AE-102, Industrial Division, Cubic Corpo- INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
ration, San Diego 11, California. SAN DIEGO 11. CALIFORNIA 


(Circle 3 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 
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(Continued from page 6) 
thetic, peaceful relations 
among the peoples of the world.” 

The bill would authorize the 
President to designate a Federal de- 
partment or agency to carry out the 
program, and to appoint a com- 
missioner for the construction of 
the museum. An advisory commit- 
tee, consisting of individuals with 
knowledge or experience in the sci- 
ences, engineering or Museum con- 
struction and administration would 
be created to assist the commis- 
sioner. The twenty-five member 
advisory committee would be ap- 
pointed by the President, “who 
shall give due consideration to rec- 
ommendations submitted by lead- 
ing organizations (public and 
private) and individuals in the 
fields of science, engineering, and 
museum construction and admin- 
istration.” 


New Institute Works on 

Air Pollution Problems 
Another step was taken recently 

in the national problem of air 


INTRODUCING THE NEW 


DRADEN-EAST 


HOTEL 


39th St., East of Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Salon-size rooms ¢ Terraces * New 
appointments, newly decorated e 
New 21” color TV e FM radio « New 
controlled air conditioning « New 
extension phones in bathroom « New 
Private cocktail bar e Choice East 
Side, midtown area ¢ A new concept 
of service. Prompt, pleasant, un- 
obtrusive. 


Single $15 to $22 Suites to $60 
Special rates by the month or lease 


Robert Sarason, General Manager 
ORegon 9-3900 
TELETYPE NY 1-4295 
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pollution control at a meeting of 
the Industrial Gas Cleaning In- 
stitute, Inc., in New York City. 

The organization is composed of 
the manufacturers of equipment 
designed to remove solid and liquid 
pollutants from the discharge of 
furnaces, kilns, chemical processes 
and other creations of the indus- 
trial age. The purposes of the or- 
ganization are to conduct studies 
and to do research on methods for 
improving air pollution control. 

The Industrial Gas Cleaning In- 
stitute, incorporated in 1960 in the 
State of New York, was founded to 
further the interests of manufac- 
turers of industrial gas-cleaning 
equipment, including, but not lim- 
ited to, mechanical collectors, elec- 
trostatic precipitators, fabric col- 
lectors, and wet collectors, by 
encouraging the general improve- 
ment of engineering and technical 
standards in the manufacture, in- 
stallation, operation, and perform- 
ance of equipment; devising and 
improving methods of analyzing 
industrial gases; disseminating in- 
formation on air pollution; the 
effect of industrial gas cleaning on 
public health; and general eco- 
nomic, social, scientific, technical, 
and governmental matters affecting 
the industry, together with the 
views of the members thereon. Air 
pollution is said to cost this nation 
$13 billion annually in cleaning 
bills, health and corrosion. 


GM Engineers Contribute 
to Medical Research 

General Motors Research Lab- 
oratories engineers have developed 
a remotely controlled catheter that 
can be directed through the pul- 


monary artery into the human 
heart’s cavities and passageways. 
It was developed by GM research 
special problems department in 
conjunction with Richard J. Bing, 
M.D. (right in photo) , prolessor of 
medicine and chairman of Wayne 
State University’s Department of 
Medicine. Charles W. Gadd _ (left 
in photo), supervisor of vibration 
and stress analysis, headed the en- 
gineering project for General Mo- 
tors. The catheter already has been 
used on humans and Dr. Bing has 
indicated it may become an im- 
portant diagnostic instrument in 


heart disease. Although precision 
built, indications are it can be 
manufactured at reasonable cost 
for routine use in heart studies and 
diagnosis. 


Catheters, flexible small diam- 
eter tubes, are commonly used for 
measuring blood pressures, obtain- 
ing blood samples or making other 
observations within the human 
heart. One of their main draw- 
backs is the impossibility of point- 
ing or directing them once they 
have been inserted in a_patient’s 
vein leading to the heart. Also, 
when a catheter tip entered the 
heart chambers, no means was 
available to aim it toward areas 


Engineer Gadd, Dr. Bing 


which are of important diagnostic 
value. With remote control the 
technique of inserting and routing 
the catheter and obtaining data 
from inside the heart may be 
speeded considerably. 
Conventional catheters can be 
used and the new device acts as a 
stylette. The tip is directed or 
“steered”? by means of this fine 
wire stylette which transmits ten- 
sion down the center of a coil 
spring that extends the four-foot 
length of the catheter to a point 
about an inch and a half from the 
tip. Tension is provided by the 
doctor's thumb pressure on a 
plunger-like device, which might 
be compared with the pumping 
action of a hypodermic syringe. 
The first public demonstration of 
the new instrument was given re- 
cently by Dr. Bing at a meeting on 
rheumatic heart and congenital 
heart disease in Ann Arbor. 
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Engineering Societies Asked 


to Ban Recruiting at Meetings 


In an open letter to the officers of major engineering and scientific so- 
cieties, Van M. Evans, executive vice president of Deutsch & Shea Inc., man- 
power communications consultants, urged the societies to ban recruitment 
activities during their meetings and to call upon industry to cooperate in 


the ban. 

Recruiting at conventions, Evans 
says, has gotten out of hand and 
features activities suitable 
to high pressure sales exhibitions 
than professional conferences. 
Many companics, he points out, 
are reluctant to send their own en- 
gineers and scientists to these con- 
ventions because of this. Evans 
believes that many companies car- 
ry on convention recruiting only 
because they [cel they must match 
the competition or lose out. These 
companies would be glad to give up 
their recruiting” at 
conventions, he feels. 

The solution Deutsch & Shea 
suggests is a complete cessation of 
all open recruitment interviewing 
at technical meetings. These four 


“defensive 


steps are suggested: 

(1) That the major societies 
reach an agreement to ban all in- 
terviewing, hospitality suites, ad- 
vertising for the purpose of pro- 
moting recruiting interviews dur- 
ing mectings and conventions of 
the societies. 

(2) That the societies jointly 
request all companies cemploving 
engineers and scientists to agree to 
desist from such recruiting efforts, 
including the use of outside groups 
or individuals acting as agents for 
the company during the days of 
meetings and conventions. 

(5) That the societies urge their 
members to cooperate fully in this 
action as a means of frecing pro- 
fessional meetings from the distrac- 
tions and encumbrances of recruit- 
ing efforts. 

(4) That these restrictions be 
understood to apply to prolession- 
al society meetings and conven- 
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tions and would not in any wavy 
restrict. the individual at other 
times from seeking a position, nor 
interfere with whatever facilities 
the society itself may have already 
developed to aid its members in 
finding suitable employment. 
Such a move, 
Evans, will restore dignity to pro- 
fessional conferences, make com- 


according — to 


panies more willing to send their 
technical people to these meetings, 
and improve the exchange of tech- 
nical information which is_ the 


basic purpose of the conventions. 


Unions Favor Organizing 
White Collar Workers 


Unions are just about unani- 
mous in calling for organization of 
white collar workers, but internal 
bickering has flared over who 
should do the job. 

Speaking before the Industrial 
Relations Research Association in 
St. Louis, Everett Kassalow of the 
AFL-C1IO’s Industrial Union De- 
partment kicked off the dispute. 
It was his personal opinion, said 
Kassalow, that anv future success 
in white collar organizing would 
and should come from IUD's pro- 
duction unions. 

Secing this as a threat to their 
future, the Office Employes Inter- 
national Union was quick to reply. 
“We are the only” organization 
chartered by the AFL-CIO to 
organize office and clerical em- 
ployees regardless of industry,” 
said Director of Organization Hen- 
derson Douglas. To back up this 
mandate Douglas said that produc- 


tion unions do not understand the 
white collar mind, and are “no 
longer an important factor in or- 
ganizing white collar workers.” 
OEIU President Howard Cough- 
lin fired off a letter of protest to 
IUD President Walter Reuther. 
The second challenge came from 
the American Federation of Tech- 
nical Engineers, AFL-CIO. Edward 
J. Coughlin, AF'TE secretary-treas- 
urer relation to Howard), 
charged that 
meddling in white collar elections 


production union 
has split up votes and hurt all 
unions. 

“Thus I take issue with the as- 
sumption that the industrial unions 
are the ones to organize the engi- 
neers and technicians now or in the 
future,” said Coughlin. “It is the 
duty of AFTE to do this work and 
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I pledge to all our members we 
will do all in our power to protect 
their standards and interests in 
this endeavor.” In spite of the 
strong language in the two _ pro- 
tests, neither was answered by the 
IUD. 

Now, say the two craft unions, 
the IUD has frozen them out of 
an April white collar workshop, 
the second such snub in two years. 
Russell Stephens and Howard 
Coughlin, respective presidents of 
AFTE and OEIU, have sent a joint 
letter to Reuther demanding an 
investigation of their claims. 

“We cannot help but arrive at 
the conclusion,” they stated, “that 
those in charge of the activities olf 
the Industrial Union Department 
are using 
which accrue to the disadvantage 
of those cratt-like organizations, 
such as the AFTE and OEIU.” 

The IUD finally broke silence to 
say that no slight was intended in 
workshop. ‘The 
spokesman implied, however, that 


devisive (sic) tactics 


setting the 


the latest demand would still get 
no official recognition. 


Engineer Demand Index 
Continues to Show Drop 


Continuing the downtrend be- 
gun in November, 1960, the de- 
mand for cngineers and scientists 
dropped again in February accord- 
ing to the Deutsch & Shea Engi- 
neer/Scientist Demand Index. The 
drop was not a large one: 103.4 for 
February as compared to 107.0 for 
January. In the past, the demand 
for technical men has served as a 
kind of lead indicator for the econ- 
demand often 


omy, changes in 


occurring several months belore 
being reflected clsewhere the 
economy. If this holds true, Feb- 
ruary figures would indicate that 
any economic upswing is still some 


months away. 


An examination ol the subindices 
figures which contribute to the 
over-all Index shows that the place- 
ment of display newspaper advertis- 
ing dropped sharply in February. 
Classified newspaper 
on the other hand, gained slight- 
ly, and technical journal recruit- 
ment advertising shows a drop of 


only .1. 


advertising, 
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Consulting 


Post Office Charged With 
Farming Out Too Much Work 


The payment of $400 per day to a private consulting firm by the 
Post Office Department has been called “excessive” and “exorbitant” by 
a House Appropriations subcommittee. 


The charges were made at a re- 
cent hearing on Post Office appro- 
priations for fiscal 1962, and were 
directed primarily at the Post Of- 
fice under the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. J. Edward Day, President 
Kennedy’s newly appointed Post- 
master General, agreed with the 
Congressmen on the principle that 
the Post Office should do more of 
its own “consulting” and farm out 
less to private firms and individuals. 

Representative Vaughan of 
Virginia, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, said the Post Office’s stat- 
utory limit was $60.88 per diem 
for individuals. He noted, however. 
that the Comptroller General had 
ruled that this limitation applied 
only to individuals, and not to con- 
tracts with consulting firms. With- 
out saying what services had been 
received for the $400 per day, Gary 
said that ‘ . the members of this 
committee felt that it was a very 
excessive price for the Department 
to pay for work of that kind.” 

Post Office officials testified that 
in the past “almost all” of the De- 
partment’s engineering work had 
been done by consultants. Post- 
master General Day said, however, 
that he prefers to use Government 
experts, and that any new outside 
engineering contracts will get a 
“very searching’ examination. 


Calif. Bill Will Permit 
More Use of Consultants 


A bill awaiting action by the 
California Legislature would broad- 
en the state policy on use of private 
engineers and architects. 

Under the new engineer-backed 
measure, private consultants will be 
used whenever the Board of Public 
Works decides the state engineer- 
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ing force will be unable to do the 
work “adequately, competently, 
and satisfactorily.” 

The present law makes no men- 
tion of the state force’s qualifica- 
tions for a given project, but pro- 
vides for use of consultants only 
when “the obtainable staff is unable 
to perform the particular work 
within the time the public interest 
requires such work to be done.” 

In addition, the bill provides for 
a Public Works Board Advisory 
Committee to help the Board of 
Public Works pick consultants in 
the event state forces cannot do the 
work. The advisory committee 
would select at least three qualified 
engineers or architects from which 
the board would make its choice. 


Film on Keogh-Utt Bill 
Made Available to Public 


The American Thrift Assembly 
has prepared both a film and a 
pamphlet describing the principal 
features of the new Keogh-Utt bill, 
H.R. 10. Currently awaiting action 
by the Ways and Means Committee, 
this new self-employed retirement 
bill is the most prominent of over 
twenty now before the House ot 
Representatives. 

The fifteen-minute color film 
is available on loan for 


showings to groups of consultants 
or others interested in self-employ- 
ed retirement legislation. It may 
be ordered directly from the Amer- 
ican Thrift Assembly, Room 612, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, N.W.. 
Washington 6, D.C. The ATA asks 
that requests list three dates in or- 
der of preference, and include $3 
to cover shipping and handling. 
The free pamphlet is available in 
quantity upon request to NSPE 
headquarters. 


Reclamation Bureau Goes 
Back to Normal Schedule 


The Bureau of Reclamation re- 
ports that its Denver office staf 
engineers are almost all back on a 
normal work schedule following a 
temporary speed-up. 

This was learned in discussions 
with Reclamation officials who 
pointed out that the temporary 
program was in line with President 
Kennedy's government-wide ordet 
to spur public works as an anti- 
recession measure. The Denver Re- 
clamation engineers had been work- 
ing a 58-hour week to finish design 
work and move up award dates fon 
construction and equipment con- 
tracts. 

Reclamation spokesmen _ told 
NSPE that the speed-up was limited 
to projects already well into the 
design phase, making their transfer 
to private consultants impractical. 
They estimated that bidding for 
construction and equipment had 
been moved up by several months 
over normal scheduling. 

Reclamation is now using con- 
sultants on a_ limited basis for 
specialized needs outside the scope 
of the Denver engineering staff and 
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expects to continue this policy. In 
an address to NSPE at Denver last 
October, Reclamation Commission- 
er Floyd E. Dominy said, “It is 
essential that the joint efforts of 
engineers in the Federal establish- 
ments and those in private practice 
be continued if we are to meet the 
needs and solve the problems of 
today and tomorrow.” Under a 
new expanded program awaiting 
Congressional appropriations, more 
consultants will be needed to meet 
scheduled peak load requirements. 
Some of these contracts are already 
under negotiation with consultants. 

Bureau officials said they con- 
centrate on maintaining a_ per- 
manent career-type staff to handle 
normal requirements without pe- 
riodic hirings lay-offs. This 
means that more consultants may 
be used in the near future if the 
Reclamation program expands be- 
yond present staff capacity for a 
temporary period. President Ken- 
nedy has revoked the “no-new- 
starts” policy of the former Admin- 
istration, but exact requirements 
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for both staff and consultant use 
will depend on actual Congression- 
al action. 


IRS Establishes Rules 
for Tax Exempt Groups 


The Internal Revenue Service 
has announced a new set of pro- 
posed regulations defining tax- 
exempt “‘scientific” organizations. 
The new proposals are intended to 
be substituted for regulations pro- 
posed in December, 1959, which 
have since been withdrawn. To be 
classified as ‘‘scientific,” an organ- 
ization must meet the following 
criteria: 

@ Its research must be in further- 
ance of a scientific purpose. ‘The 
determination as to whether re- 
search is “scientific” does not de- 
pend on whether such research is 
classified as ‘fundamental’ or 
“basic” as contrasted with “ap- 
lied” or “practical.” Scientific re- 
search does not include activities 
of a type ordinarily carried on as 
an incident to commercial or in- 
dustrial operations, 7.e., ordinary 
testing or inspection. 

@ It must be organized and 
operated in the public interest. 
Scientific research will be regarded 
as carried on in the public interest 
if the results of such research are 
made available to the public on a 
nondiscriminatory basis; if such 
research is performed for the 
United States, its agencies, or for a 
State or political subdivision; or if 
such research is directed toward 
benefiting the public (such as re- 
search to discover a cure for a 
disease) . 

An organization will not be re- 
garded as organized and operated 
for the purpose of carrying on 
scientific research in the public 
interest if it will perform research 
only for persons which are its 
creators, or if it retains the owner- 
ship or control of more than an 
unsubstantial portion of the pat- 
ents, copyrights, processes or form- 
ulae resulting from its research. 


Wisconsin Fines Teacher 
for Practicing Privately 


A high school industrial arts 
teacher has been found guilty and 
fined for practicing architecture 
without being registered or ex- 


Meetings 
of Note 


Society of American Military En- 
gineers—Annual Meeting, May 15- 
16, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 


Design Engineering Show—May 
22-25, Cobo Hall, Detroit, Michigan. 

American Nuclear Society—An- 
nual Meeting, June 4-8, Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Society of Automotive Engineers 
—Summer Meeting, June 4-9, Chase- 
Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers—Summer Annual Meet- 
ing, June 11-14, Statler Hilton Hotel, 
Los Angeles, California 

Air Pollution Control Association 
—Annual Meeting, June 12-16, New 
York, New York. 

American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers — Annual Convention, 
June 23-24, Governor House, Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri. 

American Society for Testing Ma- 
terialsx—Annual Meeting, June 25- 
30, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 

American Society for Engineering 
Education—Annual Meeting, June 
26-30, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 


empt from registration under Wis- 
consin law. Charges were brought 
against the defendant by the Wis- 
consin Registration Board of Ar- 
chitects Professional Engi- 
neers. 

The complaint charged that the 
defendant violated the law by pre- 
paring plans and specifications and 
supervising the construction of ad- 
ditions and alterations to school 
buildings in the Waupaca County 
area. It was also alleged that he 
used business stationery which ad- 
vertised architectural, industrial 
and commercial design services. 
The defendant did not contest the 
charges against him. 

In assessing the penalty, the 
Judge warned the defendant to 
comply fully with the rules of the 
Wisconsin Registration Board and 
existing statutes governing the 
practice of the professions of archi- 
tecture and engineering. It was 
pointed out, however, that while 
the defendant individually entered 
into a contract with the school 
board for the performance of pro- 
fessional services on a fee basis, 
plans were sealed by a professional 
engineer and were approved by the 
State of Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
Board v. 


mission. (Registration 
Morgan, Circuit Court Branch, 


Waupaca County Court.) 
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NSPE Tells Subcommittee to 


Stress Graduate Scholarships 


“The real problem facing the Nation with respect to engineering man- 
power lies at two poles—the need to expand and _ stimulate graduate 
education, and the need to encourage and support technician education 
programs,” the National Society recently told Congress. ‘Testifying before 


a House Education Subcommittee 
on the Administration’s higher ed- 
ucation program, Paul H. Robbins, 
NSPE executive director, said that 
President Kennedy’s proposed five- 
year Federal undergraduate scholar- 
ship program places the emphasis 
in the wrong area. 

“We believe,” Robbins said, 
“that the primary concern of the 
Federal Government should be with 
improving the quality of our col- 
lege students, not their quantity. 
In other words, it is our opinion 
that the greatest need lies in the 
field of postgraduate education 
and fellowships, rather than in un- 
dergraduate scholarships.” 


Urging that the education of en- 
gineering technicians be covered 
by a proposed Presidential study of 
vocational aid, Robbins pointed 
out that there is a growing need 
for encouragement and support of 
technician education — programs. 
“It is a generally accepted fact to- 
day,”” he said, “that improved eff- 
ciency in the utilization of our 
country’s engineering manpower is 
directly related to the extent to 
which trained engineering techni- 
cians are available to relieve the 
engineer from many routine, repet- 
itive tasks.” 

Robbins told the Subcommittee 
that the National Society supports 
President Kennedy’s proposal to es- 
tablish a new loan program, simi- 
lar to that currently in effect for 
college housing, to assist in the 
construction, renovation, modern- 
ization and rehabilitation of class- 
rooms, laboratories, libraries and 
related structures and equipment. 
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Univ. of Rochester Will 
Grant Engineering Ph.D. 


Vigorous growth of the College 
of Engineering, University of 
Rochester, is indicated by the au- 
thorization to grant the Ph.D. in 
mechanical engineering, effective 
this fall and recently approved by 
the University Council on Grad- 
uate Studies. 

Ph.D. degrees are now granted 
in two departments of the College 
of Engineering—chemical and elec- 
trical engineering. The degree in 
mechanical engineering will com- 
plete the Ph.D. programs in the 
three departments of the College. 


In chemical engineering there are 
seven Ph.D. degree candidates, and 
in electrical engineering, five; and 
seven are expected in mechanical 
engineering by September. 

Said Dr. Martin Lessen, chair- 
man of the Department of Mechan- 
ical Engineering, in announcing 
the new program, “The University 
of Rochester recognizes the need 
of our society for applied scientists, 
and wants to take its rightful role 
in filling its share of this need.” 


Van Zandt Bill Promotes 
2-yr. Engineering Schools 


Representative James E. Van 
Zandt of Pennsylvania has intro- 
duced legislation to provide Fed- 
eral assistance to establish two-year 
branch colleges offering programs 
of study in engineering and the 
physical and natural sciences, and 
Federal assistance to help public 
institutions of higher education es- 
tablish two-year associate degree 
programs in the technologies. The 
Van Zandt bill would also extend 
and expand the present loan pro- 


stronger. 


should expand to at least 


by John W. Gardner. 


Goals for Engineering Education .. . 


“Engineering. The long-term goal is to have students who are 
preparing for a professional career devote their undergraduate 
years to a liberal arts program with heavy emphasis on mathe- 
matics and the sciences. Undergraduate programs to prepare stu- 
dents for employment in various technologies should not be labelled 
‘professional’ and should not be regarded as suitable prepara- 
tion for graduate work in engineering. 

“The future need for engineers will be great, and the colleges 
must expand their output. But numbers are less important than 
quality. We don’t just need more engineers, we need more good 
engineers. The emphasis on mathematics and science as an in- 
gredient of engineering education will have to be very much 


“The present 10,500 (full-time equivalent) engineering faculty 
17,500 by 
cation will need a faculty capable of teaching engineering at 
a higher level and with a deeper knowledge of mathematics 
and science. We should expect that 40 per cent of the engineer- 
ing faculty will hold the Ph.D. (as against 27 per cent in 1959).” 


* From Goals for Americans, The Report of the President’s Commission on 
National Goals, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960, p. 94, “National Goals in Education” 


1970. Engineering edu- 
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gram of the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act and would make such 
loans available through private 
two-year technical institutes. 

In order to assist colleges to es- 
tablish or expand programs of pre- 
engineering study, Rep. Van Zandt 
proposes that the Federal Govern- 
ment enter into contracts with the 
institutions whereby the Govern- 
ment would provide up to 50 per 
cent of the costs. Such costs could 
include salaries of teaching and 
administrative personnel, or the 
cost of material and equipment 
used in classrooms and laboratories. 

The other portion of the Van 
Zandt aid-to-technician-education 
proposal relates to Federal assist- 
ance to institutions of higher edu- 
cation for the establishment and 
operation of two-year associate de- 
gree programs in the technologies. 
Contracts covering not more than 
50 per cent of the costs of such 
programs would be authorized in 
the fields of engineering and the 
physical and natural sciences with 
technologies in 
cleter- 


respect to those 
which the Commissioner 
mines there is an insufficient num- 
ber of persons with semiprofes- 
sional training to fully assist engi- 
neers and scientists. 


Wisconsin U. to Exchange 
Engineers With Mexico 

The University of Wisconsin's 
College of Engineering the 
Mexican Institute of Technologi- 
cal and Advanced Studies at Mon- 
terrey, Mexico, will cooperate in a 
unique program for the training 
and education of American engi- 
neering students at the Mexican 
institution during the next two 
years. 

The program, first of its kind in 
the history of United States-Mexi- 
can higher education, was made 
possible with acceptance of a $100,- 
000 grant by the UW Board of 
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Regents from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. The funds 
will support a junior year pro- 
gram for UW engineering students 
at the Instituto Tecnologico y de 

Estudios Superiores de Monterrey, 
Mexico. 

The program is a pioneering un- 
dertaking in the field of student 
exchange with foreign universities 
in a professional area. The first 
year is planned as a pilot study in- 
volving only UW engineering stu- 
dents, but it may be extended to 
other American universities later. 

3ecause of the modern. signifi- 
cance of technology interna- 
tional affairs, it is felt that the pro- 
gram can be important both from 
a technological standpoint and the 
standpoint of greater improvement 
in international relations. A broad 
cultural training of the UW engi- 
neers is an added important bene- 
fit. 

Besides the College of Engineei 
ing, the University Extension’s cor- 
respondence study department and 
the University’s department — of 
Spanish and Portuguese are coop- 
erating in the program. Under the 
program, eight engineering 
students, after special Spanish lan- 
guage and cultural training, will 
spend their junior year at the Mex- 
ican institution of higher learning. 


NSPE President-elect 
Honored on Kansas Campus 
At recent cornerstone laying cere- 
monies held on the campus of 
Kansas Wesleyan University in Sa- 
lina, a new $493 000 men’s dormi- 


tory was officially designated as the 
“Murray A. Wilson Hall for Men.” 


This honor was extended to Wil- 
son, NSPE president-elect, in recog- 
nition of his many years of service 
to that institution. 

The building, under contract to 
Johnson Builders, Inc., of Salina, 
is designed to house 152 college 
men. The building is designed as a 
reinforced concrete frame structure 
with masonry walls, liberal use of 
wall glass, and features solar tile 
for decorative and control 
purposes. 

The main lounge, 
ception room are located on the 
first floor. The reception desk is the 
communication center for a two- 


lobby and re- 


way communication system in the 
building. Study lounges are cen- 
trally located on the second and 
third floors. The building is fully 
air conditioned and furniture such 
as beds, dressers, desks. wardrobes, 
and bookshelves are built in and 
included in the over-all cost of the 
building. 

Murray Wilson has served on the 
Board of Trustees of the University 
for many years, was chairman of 
the Board of Trustees from 1949 
to 1954, and has served as chairman 
of the Executive Committee for 
Kansas Wesleyan since 1955. He 
was awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters by the 
University in 19553. 

His interest in other Kansas 
schools of higher learning is exem- 
plified by the Citation of Merit re- 
ceived from Baker University in 
1954 and a Distinguished Service 
Award from Kansas State Univer- 
sity in 1957. 

Wilson will take office as presi- 
dent of NSPE in July. 


Murray A. Wilson Hall for Men 
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Northwestern U. Seeks 
Professor for Khartoum 


At the request of the State De- 
partment, Northwestern University 
is planning to renew its five-year 
contract with the University of 
Khartoum in the Sudan, an 
rangement aimed at helping de- 
velop the engineering and science 
program in the University of Khar- 
toum. The program, which was 
originally aimed at helping civil 
engineering, has now been ex- 
panded to include all branches of 
engineering as well as science. The 
program, during the past five years, 
has been outstandingly successful 
and has led to a valuable exchange 
of information and _ staff between 
the two universities. 

In connection with the coopera- 
tive agreement between North- 
western University and the Uni- 
versity of Khartoum, Sudan, a me- 
chanical engineering staff member 
is needed for either a one or two- 
year period beginning July 1, 1961, 
for the College of Engineering, 
University of Khartoum. The re- 
quirements are either an advanced 
degree in mechanical engineering 
practical experience, preferably 
in internal combustion machine de- 
sign or thermodynamics. Anyone 
interested should contact Dr. John 
A. Logan, chairman, Department 
of Civil Engineering, Technologi- 
cal Institute, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. 


Truitt to Head Engineering 
at North Carolina State 


An aerospace engineer and noted 
author of technical publications 
has been named head of North 
Carolina State College’s Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering. 

Dr. Robert W. Truitt) has re- 
signed as professor and head of the 
Aerospace Enginecring Department 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va., to accept the 
North Carolina State College po- 
sition, effective June |. 

Dr. Truitt has been actively en- 
gaged in the research and develop- 
ment of the Nation’s missile and 
space programs. His major fields 
are energy systems for space opera- 
tions, hypersonic aerodynamics for 
re-entry space vehicles, and heat 
transfer problems. 
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HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyramids 

and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civilization 
began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. Where did its first 
builders acquire their astounding wisdom that started man on 
his upward climb? Beginning with naught they overcame 
nature’s forces and gave the world its first sciences and arts. 
Did their knowledge come from a race now submerged beneath 
the sea, or were they touched with Infinite inspiration? From 
what concealed source came the wisdom that produced such 
characters as Amenhotep IV, Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, 
and a host of others? 

Today it is known that they discovered and learned to in- 
terpret certain Secret Methods for the development of their 
inner power of mind. They learned to command the inner forces 
within their own beings, and to master life. This secret art of 
living has been preserved and handed down throughout the 
ages. Today it is extended to those who dare to use its profound 
principles to meet and solve the problems of life in these com- 


plex times. 
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make use of the subtle influences of life, the ‘Rosic rucians (not a 
religious organization) will send you a Sealed Book of explanation 
without obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of 
your own home, without interference with your personal affairs or 
manner of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or 
strange practices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. 
To obtain your shies ntary copy use the coupon below or address 


pe The ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


g Scribe E.Z.P. 
ees for i Please send free copy of Sealed Book, 
FREE g which I shall read as directed. 
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Judge Deems La. Registration 
Suspension Unconstitutional 


In an injunctive proceeding, a New Orleans District Court has 
declared invalid and unconstitutional the provisions of two resolutions of 
the 1958 session of the Louisiana Legislature which suspended the 
State’s engineering registration law for a period of 30 days to permit 


employees of the Highway Depart- 
ment and State Conservation De- 
partment to obtain licenses without 
examination. As a result, the State 
Board of Registration has been 
prohibited from renewing licenses 
which had previously been granted 
to four individuals under the 1958 
legislative actions. 

The case against the Board was 
filed by a group of individual pro- 
fessional engineers who claimed 
that the resolutions violated the 
State Constitution in several re- 
spects. Their main contention was 
that the two resolutions not only 
attempted to “suspend” the law, 
but to “amend” it as well, and 
that in seeking to “amend” the 
law, the resolutions violated the 
State’s constitutional — provisions 
for the enactment of legislation. 

The Louisiana Engineering Reg- 
istration Act of 1950 contains a 
“grandfather clause” which  pro- 
vides that “any person employed 
on a full time salary basis by the 
State of Louisiana or any of its 
political sub-divisions” on the ef- 
fective date of the Act “to perform 
duties requiring the practice of 
civil engineering” could apply with- 
in one year for registration without 
examination. The 1958 resolutions 
attempted, in effect, to revive this 
“grandfather clause” for 30 days 
because some employees in the 
Highway and Conservation Depart- 
ments were not “notified of their 
right to receive licenses to practice 
engineering when this Legislature 
gave all engineers with experience 
and qualifications the privilege of 
registering.” 

In its opinion, the Court ruled 
that the two resolutions not only 
attempt to suspend the law but 
they attempt to amend the law, 
and that although the Legislature 
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may properly suspend a law by 
resolution, only a legislative bill 
duly enacted in accordance with 
the requirements of the Constitu- 
tion can change the law. The two 
resolutions, the Court continued, 
“violate all of the constitutional 
provisions for the enactment of 
legislation . . . of the Louisiana 
Constitution.” 

In a separate action the engi- 

neers unsuccessfully sought a de- 
claratory judgment holding two 
1959 resolutions invalid as well. 
One would permit registration 
without examination of state em- 
ployees as “civil engineers” who are 
employed by the highway depart- 
ment and who are performing the 
work of civil 
state. The other would permit the 
licensing of other state employees 
as “highway engineers.” 
(Rayner v. State Board of Reg- 
istration, Nos. 376-976 and 381-729, 
Civil District Court for the Parish 
of Orleans) 


engineers for the 


Two Years’ Effort Amends 
Wash. Registration Act 


The Washington State Legisla- 
ture has recently approved several 
major amendments to the State's 
Engineering Registration Act. Sig- 
nificant changes were made in the 
sections pertaining to corporate 
practice and in the sections includ- 
ing definitions of misconduct or 
malpractice. 

Language in the Act which au- 
thorized the practice of engineer- 
ing by a corporation or joint stock 
association was due to expire on 
December 31, 1961. Amending lan- 
guage removed this limitation, but 
at the same time tightened the 


requirements for corporate prac- 
tice. 
Under the new language, the reg- 


istration board need not issue a 
certificate of authorization to a 
corporation until it is satisfied that 
“the applicant corporation is pos- 
sessed of the ability and competence 
to furnish engineering services in 
the public interest.” making 
this determination, the board will 
evaluate several findings and items 
of information required of the ap- 
plicant corporation. For example, 
the by-laws of the corporation must 
contain provisions that all engineer- 
ing decisions shall be made by or 
under the direction of registered 
professional engineers whose names 
have been specified to the board. 
The application for a certificate 
of authorization must state the 
types of engineering practiced and 
the professional records of the des- 
ignated persons who shall be in 
responsible charge of each project, 
and each major branch of engineer- 
ing activities in which the corpora- 
tion shall specialize. 

In addition, the 
must file with the board a current 
certified financial statement ac- 
curately reflecting the financial 
condition of the corporation. Fi- 
nally the board must determine 
that the corporation has the ability 
to provide, through qualified engi- 
neering personnel, — professional 
services or creative work requiring 


orporation 


engineering experience. 

In another major area of change 
the 1961 amendments added four 
additional practices that could con- 
stitute misconduct or malpractice. 
These are derived in large part 
from the Canons of Ethics and 
Rules of Professional Conduct. The 
four new additions relate to having 
a conflict of interest which could 
affect a decision regarding engineer- 
ing work; failure to disclose a busi- 
ness interest which may compete 
with or affect the business of the 
client or employer; unfair com- 
petition by reducing a quoted fee 
after being informed of the fee 
quoted by another engineer; and 
soliciting employment by advertise- 
ment which is undignified, self- 
laudatory, false or misleading. 
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New Salaries for Government 


Engineers Proposed by Anfuso 


Legislation to establish a separate classification and compensation 
system for professional engineering, physical science and mathematics 
positions in the Federal service has been introduced by Representative 


Victor 
grade Professional Engineering- 
Scientific (PES) schedule with sal- 
aries starting at $6400 and going 
up to $20,000. 

Anfuso said the primary purpose 
of his measure is to improve the 
Government's competitive position 
in the recruitment and retention 
of engineering and scientific per- 
sonnel through a system which as- 
sures adequate salaries and profes- 
sional prestige. According to Rep. 
Anfuso, the salary levels assigned 
to each of the grades are compara- 
ble to current rates for similar 
classes of employees in non-Govern- 
ment employment. 

The bill provides for the Civil 
Service Commission to place in 
the new schedule all positions in 
the engineering, physical science 
and mathematics occupational 
groups which require professional 
qualifications. In order to guide 
the Commission in determining 
which positions should be included, 
the bill contains definitions of 
engineering, physical sciences and 
mathematics groups in terms of the 
type of work performed and the 
qualifications required. 

Initial conversion from the pres- 
ent general schedule to the new 
PES schedule would be as follows: 
The salary of each employee who 
is transferred to the new schedule 
would be initially adjusted to a 
comparable rate which does not 
result in a decrease. For example, 
an engineer presently at the third 
step of grade GS-12 earning $9475 
a year would become a PES-4, and 
his salary would be adjusted to 
the nearest dollar figure at the 
PES-4 grade which does not result 
in a decrease. In this case his new 
salary would be $11,200. 

A significant feature of the 
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Anfuso of New York. The bill, H.R. 5563, calls for a ten 


Anfuso bill provides that after two 
years from the time the new system 
becomes effective, no person can 
be apppointed, promoted or trans- 
ferred to the PES schedule unless 
he holds a bachelor’s degree signi- 
fying graduation from an accred- 
ited engineering, physical science 
or mathematics curriculum, or is 
licensed as a professional engineer 
or certified as an engineer-in-train- 
ing. Anfuso said this provision 
“will serve to raise the standards 
for the new schedule and assure 
continued professional qualifica- 
tions among individual engineers, 
physical scientists and mathemati- 
cians placed in the Professional En- 
gineering-Scientific system.” 

The bill provides for periodic 
in-grade step increases, eligibility 
for promotions to higher grades 
upon completion of required pe- 
riods of service, and overtime com- 
pensation for employees in grades 
PES-1 through PES-5. Employees 
in grades PES-6 and above would 
not be entitled to either overtime 
pay or compensatory time off for 
any work performed in excess of 
forty hours in any administrative 


work week. Anfuso said that this 
provision reflects the fact that em- 
ployees in these grades exercise 
considerable independent judgment 
and discretion in performing their 
duties and that a certain degree 
of flexibility may be required in 
the time spent to complete assign- 
ments or projects. “Such an ar- 
rangement is in accord with ac- 
cepted practices involving engineer- 
ing scientific personnel in 
higher level positions in private 
areas of employment,” he added. 

The Anfuso bill is similar to 
the Moss-Gubser separate schedule 
bills of previous sessions of Con- 
gress, except that it is more re- 
strictive in application. The pro- 
posed PES schedule would in- 
clude only professional engineer- 
ing, physical science and mathe- 
matics positions, whereas the Moss- 
Gubser proposals would have cov- 
ered a variety of professional level 
job categories. Many observers be- 
lieve that Moss-Gubser’s applica- 
tion to such a wide variety of pro- 
fessional positions only served to 
confuse the basic issue and that it 
was primarily because of this fea- 
ture that the bills failed to receive 
serious consideration by Congress. 


Agriculture Dept. Urges 
Its Engineers to Register 


A recent memorandum to. all 
engineer employees declares that 
it is the policy of the Department 
of Agriculture’s Soil Conservation 
Service “not only to encourage SCS 
engineers to register, but to pro- 
mote such action.” The official 
memorandum was signed by Don- 
ald A. Williams, SCS administra- 
tor, and cites several reasons for the 
SCS policy: (1) Registration gives 
recognition to the Government 
engineer and adds prestige both 
to him as an individual and to 
the agency he represents; (2) it 
engenders a feeling of pride and 
responsibility that encourages a 
man to do his best work; and (3) 
it gives him personal satisfaction 
in the practice of his profession 
and stature among members of 
the profession. 

It is becoming more and more 
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CONCRETE 


ENGINEERING 
HANDBOOK 


Here is master Handbook reference to 
all important aspects of concrete engi- 
neering—from planning and design of 
reinforced concrete structures and ele- 
ments ... through selection and use of 
effective materials and equipment : 
to proved construction practices for 
buildings, bridges, pavements, founda- 
tions, and other concrete jobs. With 
these tested data and techniques you 
can more readily insure quick, efficient 
handling of the full range of concrete 
design and construction work. Editor- 
in-Chief, William S. La Londe, Jr., 
Newark College of Engr. 1172 pp., 619 
illus., 173 tables, $25.00 


CIVIL ENGINEERING HANDBOOK 


Prepared by a Staff of Specialists 

Provides comprehensive guidance to fundamentals, theory, and 
a 3 practice of the various subdivisions of civil engineering. With 
it you can check your present methods and procedures . . 
enhance your ability to handle all kinds of jobs more quickly 
and efficiently. 10 big sections help you keep in step with ad- 
vances and developments in such fields as surveying, railway 
and highway engineering, hydraulics, steel design, foundations, 
etc. Editor-in-Chief, Leonard C. Urquhart, Consulting Engr. 
4th Ed., 1174 pp., 814 illus., $17.50 


HIGHWAY 
ENGINEERING 
HANDBOOK 


This authoritative volume on modern 
highway engineering covers the entire 
field from financing, planning, and 
traffic engineering to design, construc- 
tion, maintenance, and landscaping. Its 
28 big chapters—each prepared by lead- 
ing specialists—bring you the methods, 
standards, specifications, and _ proce- 
dures that are indispensable to today’s 
best highway practice. This Handbook 
provides a storehouse of basic data for 
everyone concerned with today’s ex- 
panding highway program. Editor-in- 
Chief, Kenneth B. Woods, Purdue Univ. 
1696 pp., 672 illus., $25.00 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ HANDBOOK 


Here are over 2200 pages of informa- 
tion constantly needed by engineers, de- 
signers, draftsmen, machinists, and 
plant and shop employees in every 
branch of mechanical engineering and 
allied fields. Arranged in handy refer- 
ence form are answers to thousands of 
questions of every type—on standards, 
practices, methods, and today’s best ac- 


cepted procedures. Presents both funda- 
mental theory and _ practical data 
throughout a wide range of subjects— 
gives you the facts you need in a form 
you can use. Editor, Theodore Bau- 
meister, Columbia Univ.; Lionel S. 
Marks, formerly, Harvard Univ. (Edi- 
tor 1916-1951). 6th Ed., 2270 pp., over 
2000 illus., $23.50 


STANDARD HANDBOOK FOR ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


For years, leaders in the electrical en- 
gineering field have looked to this book 
as the authoritative guidebook that 
serves their every need. They’ve found 
it an encyclopedia of facts, figures, defi- 
nitions, conversion factors, principles, 
accepted formulas, experimental data, 
etc. The most frequently required fun- 
damentals are covered just as thorough- 


ly as new developments and practices 
in every major area of electrical engi- 
neering. You, too, will find the book a 
compact, easy-to-use reference that an- 
swers your ordinary and _ out-of-the- 
ordinary questions. Editor-in-Chief, 
Archer E. Knowlton, Consulting Engr. 
9th Ed., 2230 pp., profusely illus., over 
600 tables, $21.00 


MATHEMATICAL HANDBOOK 


FOR SCIENTISTS 


Just out. Full reference to the mathe- 
matical facts and data essential in en- 
gineering and scientific work is now 
available in this one convenient volume. 
Here is a vast collection of definitions, 
theorems, and formulas... and a con- 
nected survey of mathematical methods 
useful beyond specialized applications. 
Whether you are looking for informa- 
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tion on Boolean algebra or tensor analy- 
. data on mathematical models or 
statistics—you will find in this master 


SIS .. 


Handbook the practical answers to 
virtually any problem requiring the 
use of mathematics. By Granino A. 


Korn, Univ. of Arizona; and Theresa 
M. Korn. 943 pp., 110 tables, $20.00 


Send checks and 
money orders to: 


Readers’ Service Department 
AMERICAN ENGINEER 
230 Park Avenue 

New York 17, New York 


important to the Service to main- 
tain professional stature and _ to 
command the respect of other pro- 
fessional engineers, the memoran- 
dum said. “Watershed work, espe- 
cially, requires an increasing num- 
ber of contacts and, at times, close 
working relations with both private 
consulting engineers and engineers 
from other agencies. Registration 
is an important step toward main- 
taining respect.” 

State Conservationists were re- 
quested to initiate an active cam- 
paign in their respective states 
toward interesting qualified key 
engineers in becoming registered 
as professional engineers. The mem- 
orandum observed that in many 
states only a registered private en- 
gineer is eligible to sign plans and 
specifications for water control 
structures and submit them for 
approval by the authorized state 
official. “We feel that the Service 
should have enough registered en- 
gineers in each state to operate on 
a reasonably comparable basis and 
assure the establishment and 
maintenance of professional con- 
fidence in our engineering com- 
petence on the part of the state.” 


to 


City Engineers Exempted 
from Local Union Contract 


Engineering and other profes- 
sionals employed by the City of 
Philadelphia will not be affected 
by a mandatory membership clause 
in a new labor contract between 
that city and the American Fed- 
eration of State, County and Munic- 
ipal Employees, AFL-CIO. The 
provision is a watered down version 
of a controversial union shop clause 
proposed two years ago. As origi- 
nally proposed by the union, the 
clause would have covered all non- 
uniformed municipal employees. 
However, opposition from the Phil- 
adelphia Chapter of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of Professional En- 
gineers and resistance from city 
engineers combined in the effort 
that led to its defeat. 

Most of the classifications covered 
by the union membership require- 
ment involve blue collar workers. 
A top city engineering executive 
said last week that engineering and 
other professional workers have 
been assured that they will not be 
obliged to join the union. 
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Fy Strictly Business 


Personalities . . . Dr. Samuel Hopfer has been 
promoted to the position of manager of research at 
PRD Electronics, Inc. of Brooklyn .. . J. Philip Mur- 

phy was recently elected president 

of Yuba Consolidated Industries, 

Inc. of San Francisco . . . Carl W. 

Dahl has joined the Engineering 

and Construction Division of Kop- 

pers Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, as 

manager of the Industrial Rela- 

tions Department Donald R. 

File has been appointed manager 

of the Rochester, Pa., plant of 

Dravo Corporation’s Keystone Di- 

Dr. Hopfer vision . Ralph C. Sampson has 

been appointed director of cus- 

tomer enginecring for the Data Processing Division 

of International Business Machines Corporation, 

White Plains, N.Y. Frank V. Smith has been 

named successor to retiring Alf Kolflat as partner of 

Sargent & Lundy Consulting Engineers of Chicago 

... Arthur M. Saggs has been promoted to manager 

of the Columbia sales office of The Trane Company 

.. . Lindell D. Hale has joined the consulting firm 

of Clyde E. Williams in Indianapolis ... Burns & Me- 

Donnell Engineering Company of Kansas City, Mo., 

recently admitted to partnership in the firm Leo L. 

Cunningham, Jasper W. Meals, Alwin H. Rector, Wil- 

liam W. Rumans and Edwin J. Rumans . . . Eugene 

M. Hunter is the new manager of General Electric's 

power transmission enginecring operation in Sche- 
nectady. 


Robert A. Beer has been appointed vice president 
and general manager of the new Washington, D.C., 
ofhice of Ivor B. Clark Co., Inc... . Glenn L. Werly of 
Mobil Oil Company has been 
selected by the Oil Heat Institute 
of America, organization 
committee as president of the new- 
lv formed one roof fuel oil organ- 
ization . Arthur W. Flynn has 
joined Ebasco Services Inc. as a 
nuclear engineer . Montague S. 
Hasie, III has returned to Lub- 
bock, Texas, to become associated 
with Hasie & Green and Associates, 
consulting engineers . . . Promotion 
of Edward A. Smith to chicf prod- 
uct engineer was announced recently by The Chi- 
cago Screw Company, division of Standard Screw Co. 

.. The appointment of Frank J. Chambers to as- 
sistant Manager, parts supply, has been announced by 
the Electro-Motive Division of General Motors . . . 
Thomas Hollingsworth has been elected vice president 
in charge of sales of Hubbard and Company of Chi- 
cago... Robert M. McClintock has joined Avdel, 
Inc., as chief engineer . . . The Martin Company of 
3altimore has named Dr. Charles E. Crompton to 
head its new Nuclear Chemistry Department. 


Mr. Beer 
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F. Morgan Taylor has been named marketing man- 
ager of Ramset Fastening System of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation in New Haven, Conn. . . . Shel- 
don K. Towson, Jr. has been 
elected president and chicf execu- 
tive officer of The Elwell-Parker 
Electric Company of Cleveland . . . 
Dictograph Products Inc. 
elected Walter E. Froelich to the 
newly created post of executive 
vice president . . . Eugene F. Shaw 
has been elected vice president of 
Sedan Associates of Detroit... The 
election of Glenn Herz and James 
L. Woodley as vice presidents of 
Hyster Company of Portland, Ore., 
was announced recently Electro Lighting Cor- 
poration of Chicago, has announced the appointment 
of Steward E. Robinson as vice president in charge 
ef castern sales . Nathaniel R. Kidder has been 
appointed to the newly created post of manager of 
marketing services for Jack & Heintz, a division of 
The Siegler Corporation . .. T. A. Bedford has been 
elected president and director of Henry J. Kaiser 
Company Ltd. of Canada... R. McLean Campbell 
has been elected to the board of directors of The 
Flintkote Company of New York City . Ralph H. 
Sayre, Jr. has been appointed director of engineering 
of CIBA Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. of Summit, 
N.J. . . . William C. Nusbaum has been elected vice 
president of Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. 


Mr. Taylor 


Mahlon E. Wood has been appointed market de- 
velopment engineer for American Zinc Institute 
William A. Finn has been elected vice president— 

group executive of Worthington 
Corporation . .. John T. McCann 
has been named as executive vice 
president of the Mechanical Con- 
tractors Association of America, 


E. F. Clark, New York 


— Inc. 
State director of highways trans- 
_ portation studies, has recently com- 
pleted an assignment as member 
of a United Nations Transporta- 
tion Study Team to Caracas, Vene- 
Mr. Wood zucla . . . Hooker Chemical Corp- 
oration has elected Thomas E. 
Moffitt as chairman of the board and chief executive 
officer... DeWalt, Inc. of Lancaster, Pa., has elected 
Francis H. Gerlach as vice president of engineering 
. . . Key Resistor Corporation of Gardena, Cal., has 
appointed Martin Mann as national sales manager 
... Oilgear Company has appointed Ernst Wiedmann 
as vice president and director of engineering 
Gee & Jenson Consulting Engineers, Inc. recently 
announced the addition to their staff of W. Turner 
Wallis . . . Marshall A. Williams has been named 
executive director of marketing at Simplex Wire & 
Cable Co. of Cambridge, Mass. 
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HERE’S HOW BORDEN FLOOR GRATING CUTS COSTLY FIELD CORRECTIONS... 


insures correct dimensions, fit, and placement... 

1. A shop drawing of the job is submitted to the customer for approval, when hecessary. This plan shows the 
size and shape of the grating area—how grating clears all obstructions. 

2. Each finished panel is carefully checked for accuracy of dimensions. 

3. Each panel is plainly marked with its number to insure quick, easy installation. 


4. The entire platform is laid out on our shop floor. Over-all dimensions and obstruction openings are checked 
against shop drawings. s 


5. Erection diagram showing panel mark numbers is supplied for field installation. 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


| 
Write today for FREE 16-page catalog | 
showing all basic types of grating; more Gentlemen: 
than 30 dimensional drawings of sub- | Please send me NEW 1961 BORDEN Catalog 
types; eight safe load tables for steel | 
and aluminum grating. 

| 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


“Greatest name in gratings” 


953 GREEN LANE Elizabeth 2-6410 ELIZABETH, N.J. 
Plants at: UNION, N.J.; LEEDS, ALA.; CONROE, TEX.; BEETON, ONT. 


(Circle 12 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 
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How 
Young Engineers 
View 
The Space Age 


Now that the Russians have successfully put a man into space, the 
challenge to American engineering—and particularly the young 
engineer—is clear. This is how one group of outstanding young 
engineers feels about the situation, and how they view the future. 


HORTLY after the Russians put 
Sputnik I into orbit and the 
space age began, there oc- 

curred a somewhat miraculous 
transformation. It was a change 
that was noteworthy even in a na- 
tion where hundreds of advertising 
and public relations agencies work 
full time to create images—corpor- 
ate, personal and otherwise. 

The scientist, formerly an absent- 
minded and nearsighted Walter 
Mitty slaving in a chaotic basement 
laboratory on problems of no con- 
cern to anyone at all, was reborn. 
The new image looked like some- 
thing out of a cigarette ad: Young, 
rugged, suntanned, squinting into 
the Florida sunshine from under 
the brim of his hard hat. 

The effectiveness of the image is 
perhaps best indicated by a single 
but significant statistic: For the 
first time in its history, last fall 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology had a greater number of its 
incoming freshmen elect science as 
their major field, rather than engi- 
neering. 

In the eyes of the public the pres- 
tige of science as a profession went 
into orbit as effectively as Sputnik 
had, and there seemed to be many 
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indications that engineering had 
suffered in the process. By an in- 
determinable and strange process 
of reasoning, the situation came to 
be regarded as this: Where engi- 
neers had failed to beat the Rus- 
sians into space the scientists had 
come along and saved the day. 
Certainly no comment is needed 
on the accuracy of this reasoning, 
for it can only be explained in 
terms of the general confusion that 
reigned in the minds of the public, 
when faced with a new and em- 
barrassing situation vis a vis Russia. 
Disregarding the general miscon- 
ceptions that appeared at the time, 
what actually was the effect of 
Sputnik on the engineering profes- 
sion, both in terms of the short 
term and long range results? Given 
about three and a half years for 
people to get used to the idea of 
the space age, and resultant per- 
spective, it is perhaps worth trying 
to see what has really happened. 
To do this, AMERICAN ENGINEER 
collected the opinions of this year’s 
winners of the Tau Beta Pi engi- 
neering Fellowships. The Tau Beta 
Pi Fellows represent a cross-section 
of the branches of the engineering 
profession—chemical, electrical, 
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mechanical and aerospace. Also, 
they offer good geographical cover- 
age—West Virginia, Louisiana, Wis- 
consin, Arizona, Florida, and 
Texas. 

But most important, their opin- 
ions are based on a firm under- 
standing of the engineering proles- 
sion, close personal involvement 
with the situation outlined above, 
and a high level of intelligence 
which qualified them for the Fel- 
lowships in the first place. Further, 
because the Fellows are not yet 
practicing engineers their opinions 
have the advantage of being some- 
thing of a fresh approach to the 
situation. AMERICAN ENGINEER also 
felt that since these future engi- 
neers had started their engineering 
education prior to the launching of 
Sputnik, they might be able to 
point up resultant differences in 
their own attitudes. 


The response to our queries to 
the Fellows was gratifying. An- 
swers received were responsible, 
thoughtful, and altogether profes- 
sional. Recurring points of empha- 
sis in the letters are ones that bring 
what is perhaps the most logical 
line of reasoning to bear on the 
effect of Sputnik on the engineering 
profession. Throughout we found 
replies that showed a deep sense of 
professional responsibility and an 
idea of public service which scrup- 
ulously avoids the hysteria that has 
greeted the Russian challenge in 
space in many quarters. 

The questions AMERICAN ENGI- 
NEER asked were these: What were 
your original reasons for choosing 
engineering as a profession? Have 
these reasons changed since you be- 
gan your academic work, and more 
specifically, since Sputnik was 
launched? Do you feel that as a 
result of Sputnik you will be able to 
get a better job upon graduation 
and be able to advance faster once 
you begin working as a full time 
professional engineer? Do you feel 
that engineering — professionalism 
has been enhanced or harmed by 
Sputnik? Do you feel there is a 
need for a higher level of educa- 
tion for the individual engineer as 
a result of increasing technology? 
Do you feel that engineering has 
suffered from recent emphasis on 
science in connection with such 
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events as satellite launchings? Do 
you feel your undergraduate cur- 
riculum offered you a broad enough 
base in the sciences, as opposed to 
engineering? 

Following are the answers that 
were submitted to us. 


Wittiam C. ROCHELLE 
Tau Beta Pi Fellow 
California Institute of Technology 


“My original reasons for choos- 
ing engineering as a_ profession 
probably developed during my 
years in high school when I found 
my most interesting subjects to 
be mathematics, chemistry and 
physics. I decided to major in en- 
gineering rather than in pure sci- 
ence in college because I was mainly 
interested in applying the econom- 
ical and practical aspects of engi- 
neering to the basic principles 
developed from pure science; or, in 
other words, I felt that pure science 
should be a means to an end (the 
end being engineering, itself). 
However, I do believe my under- 
graduate curriculum should have 
included some more of the basic 
sciences, such as more advanced 
work in physics to serve as a 
stronger base for engineering de- 
velopment. I think if the engineer 
goes into graduate work he should 
take extra courses in physics and 
mathematics to supplement his 
more specialized engineering work 
and also to give him a more diver- 
sified field of study. 

“My reasons for choosing engi- 
neering as a_ profession have 
changed somewhat since I began my 


academic work, and especially in 
the last three or four years with 
the coming of the space age. In 
high school chemistry fascinated me 
most of all and I wanted to become 
a chemical engineer. But after two 
years of chemical engineering, I 
began to see that the aerospace in- 
dustry was going to play a vital 
role in our Nation’s defense, so I 
switched my major over to aero- 
nautical engineering. (This was 
about the same time that the first 
Sputnik was launched.) With the 
emergence of Russia as a fierce com- 
petitor in the race to outer space 
(both for militery and peaceful 
purposes) , I began to see the engi- 
neering profession as a profession 
extremely vital to our country’s 
existence and a_ profession which 
had to grow in quality as well as in 
quantity if we were to maintain our 
position as world’s leader in mis- 
sile and space technology. 

“It appears now that our position 
as world’s leader is disputed with 
Russia, and if we are to forge 
ahead, we must develop more and 
better engineers than Russia. For 
this reason I believe the engineer of 
today should increase the level of 
his education to at least a mas- 
ter’s degree and if time and circum- 
stances permit, to the level of 
Ph.D. However, in graduate 
school I think the engineer should 
diversify his field of study some- 
what. By this I mean that in ad- 
dition to his major field of engi- 
neering study he should take 
courses in other branches of engi- 
neering and, if he is going to work 
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lor a Ph.D., he should even go 
back into the areas of pure science 
such as chemistry and physics. Most 
important, by the time he finishes 
his course of study for his Ph.D., 
I think he should have had at least 
four or five semester courses in ad- 
vanced engineering mathematics. 

“One other subject I have found 
the engineer should study — if not 
in undergraduate school, certainly 
in graduate school (as I have done) 
is in the area of engineering eco- 
nomics or manufacturing manage- 
ment; this so he can link the pure 
science and engineering aspects di- 
rectly to manufacturing and pro- 
duction methods. 

“In my own case, I have felt that 
this diversification concept has been 
important to me as I first spent two 
years in chemical engineering, then 
three years in aeronautical engi- 
neering, and my first year in grad- 
uate school in mechanical engineer- 
ing (with a jet propulsion option 
where chemistry is again impor- 
tant). If I go on further for a 
Ph. D. I would plan to take addi- 
tional work in electrical engineer- 
ing and electronics, although my 
actual major would be in  aero- 
space engineering. 

“Because of the coming ol the 
Sputniks and Russia’s rapid expan- 


Fellow Alan J. DeVilbiss (above) 
does his graduate work at the 
California Institute of Technology. 
Fellow Richard L. Francis (left in left 
photo) discusses some plans with a 
professor at Georgia Institute of 
Technology. 
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sion in science and engineering, I 
believe the American public and 
American industry have become 
fully aware of the importance ol 
the American engineer, and as a 
result the engineer of today should 
be able to obtain a much_ better 
job upon graduation. This fact ts 
exemplified by noting that starting 
salaries are up about two-thirds 
over those of about ten vears ago. 
Because it appears that the compe- 
tition with Russia will become 
stiffer yet in the years to come, I 
think that the American engineer 
will be able to advance much. far- 
ther today that he could say, ten 
years ago, once he begins his work 
as a full time professional engi- 
neer. I believe that engineering 
professionalism America has 
been changed by Russian advances 
such as Sputnik, and that today the 
American engineer is certainly in 
a most advantageous position with 
greater opportunity than he has 
ever realized before.” 


Bruce G. Nimmo 
Tau Beta Pi Fellow 
University of Florida 


“My original desire to become an 
engineer was based on a keen curi- 
osity concerning the world around 
me and, in particular, the physical 
or natural sciences. Also, I had the 
feeling —and_ still do— that the 
engineel - as opposed to the more 
theoretical or abstract scientist 
has the benefit of a closer contact 
with social needs and hence gains 
greater pleasure in the fulfillment 
of these needs. 

“Since beginning college level 
work, but especially the past 
year, I find my views on the engi- 
neering prolession have become 
considerably enlarged. Association 
with engineering in a student ca- 
pacity for five vears naturally gives 
one a feeling of personal identifica- 
tion with the profession. In addi- 
tion to this, however, and probably 
as a consequence of it, I now feel a 
responsibility to engineering to 
help project to society a true pic- 
ture of what the profession consists, 
its capabilities, its potentialities and 
its philosophies. This responsibility 
is not only the projection of the 
above aspects, but in their actual 
application. 

“The word ‘philosophies’ was not 


chosen at random, for I believe that 
the engineer who has a feeling of 
professionalism does indeed adopt 
concepts which I like to term an 
‘engineering philosophy’ and which 
I feel are unique to the breed. 
This arises partly from the fact 
that the engineer is the junction 
point between the theoretician and 
the humanist. He is the interpret- 
er in the language of science and 
therefore finds himsel! in a position 
of both great obligation and great 
opportunity. 

“T don’t think that the advent 
of the ‘Sputniks’ had any great in- 
fluence on my outlook toward en- 
gineering. Great engineering ad 
vances have been an inherent part 
of the past quarter century and 
since I myself am a product of that 
period, the “Sputniks’ merely seem 
to fall into their proper places with 
other evidences of progress. 

“IT do feel, however, that the 
satellite Jaunchings have tended 
to make the general public more 
aware of the importance and place 
of engineers society. On the 
other hand, unfortunately, there 
are undoubtedly many be- 
cause of emphasis on national de- 
lense, see the engineer as the ‘trig- 
german’ in the current world con- 
flict. The over-all result of “Sput- 
nik’ (referring to it more as a 
symbol of the recent technological 
spurt than as the actual satellite) 
would appear to be the bringing 
about of a realization of the neces 
sity for programs which will keep 
our nation strong both miulitarils 
and economically. The engineer. 
being an integral part of both these 
facets, finds today better job op 
portunities and also greater oppor 
tunity to enhance engineering pro- 
fessionalism. Events such as Sput- 
nik create an environment fo 
change, but it is up to the individ- 
ual engineer to see to it that such 
changes are for the better. 

“The rapid increase in technol- 
ogy naturally raises a question as to 
the necessity of increasing the for- 
mal education of the engineer. 
Here we must obtain a balance be- 
tween the desirability of extended 
education and the practicalities of 
finance, time, etc. The demand ol 
our ever increasing store of techni- 
cal knowledge is, of course, evi- 
denced in the five-year undergrad- 
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uate programs now in existence. 
Engineering is such a broad field, 
however, that I don’t think a uni- 
versal increase in formal education 
would be as rewarding as a_pro- 
gram which would assure the avail- 
ability of further education to those 
sincerely desiring it. I could not 
leave this particular aspect of the 
subject without stating that I feel 
the four-year program offered at 
my alma mater, Clarkson College, 
was and is a fine example of the 
four-year period possibilities. In 
answer to one of the questions 
asked and as implied above, yes, I 
do feel my undergraduate program 
was well divided between the sci- 
entific and engineering disciplines. 

“Of course, in general, any em- 
phasis on science which overshad- 
ows and places engineering in the 
background, causes the latter to 
suffer. Here again it would seem 
that the extent of this overshadow- 
ing is inversely proportional to the 
effort which the individual engi- 
neer is willing to put into the pro- 
fessional development and growth 
of his chosen career.” 

RicHARD L. FRANCIS 

Honeywell-Tau Beta Pi Fellow 

Georgia Institute of Technology 


“IT was considering engineering 
as a profession at the age of four- 
teen. My enjoyment of mathemat- 
ics and science courses caused me 
to lean in this direction, and I was 
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encouraged to do so by several of 
my teachers and by a friend of the 
family who was an engineer. Also, 
I was attracted by the opportunities 
open to young engineers. My rea- 
sons for choosing engineering have 
not changed. 

“It is obvious that America’s 
growing space program has created 
many new openings for engineers: 
for example, Redstone Arsenal 
plans to hire approximately two 
hundred new engineers at the end 
of this school year. It seems evi- 
dent that the increased demand for 
engineers in the field of space tech- 
nology, assuming that the current 
recession is only temporary, can but 
help result in better initial utiliza- 
tion of new engineers; this to me 
implies a better job upon gradua- 
tion and improved opportunities 
for advancement. 

“As a result of Sputnik the fields 
of engineering and science have 
received a great deal of publicity, 
which I believe, on the whole, has 
been beneficial. Certainly it has 
resulted im a greater realization by 
the layman of the vital place ol 
science in today’s world. However, 
I do think it is unfortunate that 
the publicity has been only of space 
technology; this certainly presents 
an unbalanced picture of science 
and engineering. 

“To me, it seems inevitable that 
more and more education will be 
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necessary in engineering. As _ it 
stands today, engineering is one 
of the few professional fields which 
a man can enter with only a bach- 
elor’s degree. 

“What a satisfactory undergrad- 
uate curriculum should consist of 
seems always to be a moot point. 
My own curriculum consisted pri- 
marily of basic science courses for 
the first two years. Speaking per- 
sonally, I feel that this was sufh- 
cient. If my curriculum did have 
a failing, I think it was because it 
did not include enough liberal arts 
courses.” 

Timoruy R. SCHLAX 

Tau Beta Pi Alumni Fellow 

Marquette University 


“T have always had an aptitude 
for mathematics and science and 
have been interested in science since 
about eighth grade. In high school 
I became especially interested in 
electronics when I started building 
and repairing radios as a hobby. 
Because of this great interest’ in 
electronics, I chose electrical engi- 
neering as a profession as opposed 
to physics which I had previously 
considered. 

“Since I have begun my academic 
work, my electronic interests have 
continued to increase and I feel 
that the engineering career can ol- 
fer me the opportunity and chal- 
lenge I desire. During the last one 
and one-half years of my academic 
work, I have been doing research 
which borders between engineering 
and pure science. Between these 
two types of research I preter the 
engineering research because there 
is a specified goal which is being 
strived for. 

“Job opportunities have definite- 
ly increased since the Sputnik has 
been launched. The advent of the 
Sputnik has brought into existence 
many technological problems, which 
have to be solved by the engineers 
and scientists. “These problems cre- 
ate more and better job opportu- 
nities for the graduate engineer and 
afford more avenues for advance- 
ment, thereby enabling one to ad- 
vance faster if the individual proves 
himself worthy. 

“Because of the increased tech- 
nology there is a more abundant 
and a more complicated wealth of 
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FROM 
WASHINGTON 


BY 
MILTON F. LUNCH, 
N.S.P.E.’s_ Legislative Counsel 


Congress has returned from its Easter recess (plus an extra 
day off to help launch the opening of the 1961 baseball season) 
and now enters the “grim” phase of legislative business. The 
honeymoon for the new Administration, if there was one at all, is 
over, and the traditional political infighting starts in earnest. 
Most of President Kennedy's 1961 program remains to be acted 
upon, although Administration spokesmen proless satisfaction with 
the rate of progress in the first phase. 

The outlook for most of the Administration program in the 

The Party's Over > public area is main 
not politically disputed and they bear most heavily upon a con- 
gressman’s vital interests—the promotion of public projects in his 
district at a time when a great number of localities are still trying 
to make a full comeback from the low point of the recession. Ad- 
ministration economic spokesmen feel that the bottom has been 
reached in the economic downturn, but still hold that the public 
works program is vitally needed to push the upturn movement. 
The outlook in this area includes the following: 


Both bodies of Congress have passed bills to provide aid to 
depressed areas although in somewhat different form. There is 
little doubt, however, that the differences will be ironed out in 
conference and that the President will approve the final result. 
The measure will provide loans and some grants to help communi- 
ties build plants and public facilities needed to service them. The ~< Delay for Depressed Areas 
latter aspect would cover such items as roads and water and sewer 
systems. The argument of conservatives in the House that the bill 
is potentially one of the greatest “boondoggles” and could turn 
into the biggest public works bill ever passed failed to sway the 
House as a more restricted version went down, 292 to 125. 


The President is concerned about so-called “sidebar” corpo- 
rations set up to previde engineering and scientific services to 
Government agencies and operating exclusively on Federal funds. 
There has recently been a flurry of interest in such operations, 
particularly with regard to the point that such private companies 

pay their staff personnel greatly in excess of salaries paid to Fed- 
erally employed engineers and scientists doing the same or similar 
work. In effect, the Government is paying both groups, but at vastly 
different rates. In response to a question about this practice at a 
Payscale Problems > news conference, the President commented: “One of the problems, 
of course, is that valuable technicians are required to make a sub- 
stantial economic sacrifice when they come with the Government. 
Therefore, the services, faced with this problem of where these 
men, who are essential, can secure much greater pay outside the 
Government than inside, had to resort to devices to which you 
refer, and we are looking at the matter.”” The President added that 
he was not prepared to express an opinion “which would deny 
the services of these valuable scientists.” 
A congressional inquiry into the practice appears to be in the 
offing. This will provide NSPE and other engineering and scientific 
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groups a further opportunity to press for a reformation of the 
civil service laws aflecting engineers and scientists along the line 
of a separate schedule for such personnel, together with higher and 


Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare Ribicoff is push- 
ing legislation of the type vetoed last year by President Eisenhower 
to double the annual authorization for Federal aid to pollution 
control projects. The HEW Secretary told a House group that the 
present $50 million authorization should be raised to $100 million, 
but the bill before the Committee would go to $125 million. 
Ribicoff also favors raising the limit on the Federal share to $1 
million for a single project in place of the present $250,000 limita- 
tion. He told the solons that water use has increased eightfold 
since 1900, and pollution from organic industrial wastes tenfold. 
The total flow of the Ohio River, for example, is used 3.7 times 
before it flows into the Mississippi, he said. 

Meanwhile, a Senate committee estimates that Americans will 
have to spend approximately $12 billion in the next twenty years 
on water storage facilities, and $42 billion for waste collection 
and treatment. Senator Engle of California would raise the total 
estimate to $200 billion for the next two decades. The majority 
report proposed a five-point program stressing up-to-date invento- 
ries of needs in all of the Nation’s major river basins, Federal 
grants to states for water resources planning, a coordinated Federal 
water research program, biennial Federal assessments of water 
resource needs in major regions, and better flood control and 
water storage plans. 


colleges. 


The interstate highway program is to be pushed virgorously. 
President Kennedy has asked for new taxes to keep the program 
on schedule and there will be a fight over financing methods. But 
Congress seems to be in general accord with the President's posi- 
tion of being “wholly opposed to either stretching out or cutting 
back” the program. The highway message to Congress states that 
the engineering and construction resources are readily available 
to absorb the step-up of the program. Among the telling points 
made by the President are that the interstate system now under 
way will save at least 4,000 lives a year, when completed, and that 
it will save the taxpayers some 42,000 years of travel time every 
year. The President also tied in the economic values by citing the 
impact upon such vital industries as steel, construction, cement and 
the stimulation of more modern and efficient industrial complexes. 
In addition to the prior release of $724 million for the program 
early in the year, the President said he is studying a suggestion 
from New York Governor Rockefeller that the states be given an 
advance from fiscal 1962 funds. 
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more competitive salaries for direct Federal employment. 


The emergence of the religious issue has clouded and made 
uncertain the prospects of Federal action to provide funds for 
school design and construction this year. There is no indication, 
however, that the Administration will relax its efforts in this 
direction and the outcome may finally depend upon such outside 
influences as the recent launching by the Soviet Union of the 

first successfully manned flight into outer space. For the past 

School Aid Scuttle > ten years or so, rightly or wrongly, efforts to obtain Federal aid to 
education have had ups and downs in almost direct relationship 
to comparative U.S.-Russian accomplishments in scientific fields. 

Legislative programs to provide college and universities more 
assistance in financing housing and academic facilities are in some- 
what more favorable circumstances and the outlook is optimistic 
for action on both of these counts. In addition, the Administration 
has endorsed legislation to help the states create new two-year junior 
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HE title of this article implies 

that the engineering group to 
be discussed is already in ex- 
istence. This is the situation, I 
think, in which most of us are 
now working. We have a_ team, 
whether it has been assembled for 
accomplishing a specific task or for 
fulfilling a general function made 
up of a series of inter-related proj- 
ects. 

So the important question with 
which we must deal is: What makes 
a good engineering team—and 
what makes it click? 

Facing the facts, then, efficient 
use of engineering manpower is 
first governed by the usual prac- 
tical limitations—too few people, 
extensive goals and a limited budg- 
et of time and dollars, You have- 
n't been able to assemble all top 
talent perhaps, but the people you 
have offer good potential as a team. 
Man for man the Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates may not have been champion 
material, but through teamwork 
they won a pennant and the World 
Series. 

After the team is formed I am 
convinced that the greatest respon- 
sibility for success lies with engi- 
neering Management, its direct pol- 
icies, and its basic philosophies. 

As for direct policies, it is easy 
to point to the classical ingredi- 
ents that must be provided to reach 
any given objective. First, judicious 
selection of work areas must be 
made to insure that results will 


Making the 
Engineering Team 
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match the company requirements. 
Not only what areas, but the mag- 
nitude of the penetration into the 
chosen field must be decided. 

Secondly, selecting the right 
men for the specific project so that 
their knowledge and temperaments 
blend to best advantage cannot be 
overemphasized. 

Next, a thorough delineation of 
the target must be communicated 
to the team. The objectives and 
time budget must be clearly un- 
derstood. Even then, knowing 
what to do is not enough. Ade- 
quate facilities and incentive must 
be added to get things underway. 

Much has been written and said 
about incentives, be they spiritual, 
psychological or material. Some- 
one said, “Money isn’t everything 


The importance of a company’s supplying the proper facilities and 
incentive for effective work is shown as one Fafnir engineer enthusias- 


tically tests a new piece of equipment. 


but it’s way ahead of whatever is 
in second place.” On the other 
hand (so that we all will not be- 
gin to get fat and happy) Charles 
Kettering proposed that, “There 
is nothing quite so conducive to 
thought as the sheriff.” However 
your company provides incentive, 
it is important. 

A final ingredient in the formal 
pursuit of them efficiency by engi- 
neering management is the exer- 
cise of “feedback” control. Guid- 
ance of a project should not be 
so strict as to discourage creative- 
ness on the part of team members, 
but on the other hand it should 
be in close enough communication 
to provide redirection and _assist- 
ance when the ultimate objective 
is jeopardized by roadblocks 
diversion. It is at these critical 
stages that management should be 
most alert to unexpected value in 
diversions and breakthroughs re- 
sulting from overcoming — these 
“roadblocks.” 

So much for generalities. Now 
what are some of the practical con- 
tributions to efficiency of the team? 
Anytime is a good time to ask our- 
selves a few questions. Are we bur- 
dening our engineers with paper- 
work? Are they writing too mans 
reports, doing clerical work? Are 
meetings or conferences monopo- 
lizing their time? Has considera- 
tion been given to the use of data 
processing machines, computers or 
calculators to save manhours? It 
it is good policy for team members 
to have an appreciation for sales, 
purchasing or production control 
problems, but are they contrib- 
uting a disproportionate amount of 
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their time in activities which some- 
one outside the team should be do- 
ing? 

Team performance can be aug- 
mented and improved by seeking 
and accepting outside assistance, 
either in the form of talent or fa- 
cilities. In the educational field 
there is a vast reservoir of original 
study and research emanating from 
post graduate theses, R. & D. con- 
tracts, and specialized courses and 
symposiums under cooperative 
sponsorship. Members of the edu- 
cational staff are ready and willing 
to take on projects or act as con- 
sultants in their fields. Many man- 
hours can be saved by guidance 
from people who are “in the know.” 

Then, too, it is by no means 
a remote possibility that the very 
task in which the engineer is cur- 
rently engaged may have been du- 
plicated in whole or part in other 
quarters where data and experi- 
ence concerning it may be readily 
For instance, valuable 
from 


accessible. 
references can be obtained 
civic, university or professional 
society libraries. Data and sugges- 
tions are almost always offered by 
your vendors and customers since 
they have a stake in your success. 
Liaison on the engineering level 
with these good friends of you 
company can pay off if you main- 
tain an open mind—a_ willingness 
to learn from others. 

Finally, there are the side talents 
of the men themselves. Knowing 
a man’s early experience or train- 
ing, his hobby or his community 
activities, opens a pool of values 
useful to the engineering team il 
put to work. The scientific mind 
has manv facets which can be 
brought to bear on_ technical 
problems. It pays to know your 
men, to explore their competence, 
knowledge and interests con- 
siderable depths in order that you 
can utilize the whole person. 

Thus far we have considered the 
engineering team and its efficient 
utilization as a going concern, 
manned, equipped, and ready for 
its task, but there is more. It is my 
belief that true efficiency demands 
that we obtain from the engineer 
not only his rated capability, but 
also his unrated potential as well. 
When the spark of promise and de- 
sire for professional growth be- 
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comes evident in our scientists, 
engineers or technicians, it be- 
hooves an organization to encour- 
age and help the individual toward 
constructive activity. This is train- 
ing in a sense, or education if you 
prefer. Opportunity for such de- 
velopment exist both outside and 
within the framework of their jobs. 

College evening courses such as 
those provided by many univer- 
sities are invaluable. Add to these 
the intra-company Classes, organ- 
ized training sessions, trade school 
offerings and = opportunities — for 
shops duty where the engineer can 
broaden his experience and knowl- 
edge of the company’s operations. 
Participation in the activities of 
professional societies offers —em- 
ployees excellent opportunity to 
keep abreast of progress in their 
respective fields. For such activity 
and for schooling some financial 
assistance by the company can pay 
rich dividends in team efficiency. 


Cross fertilization of ideas be- 
tween the scientists, the engineer 
and the technician is one of the 
great broadening influences for 
each member of the team. Until 
the scientist has been given the en- 
gineering “facts of life’ and the 
engineer made aware of the prob- 
lems of industrial production, their 
training has not been complete. 


Great difficulty is experienced 
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today in reducing scientific discov- 
ery to “hardware” in reasonable 
lengths of time. Probably the great- 
est single force that can reduce this 
interim is improved communica- 
tion between scientist, engineer and 
technician. I have seen a case in 
the missile industry where a huge 
new organization had spent mil- 
lions of dollars on reliability only 
to be faced with a missile failure 
because the “longhairs” had failed 
to get or accept “the message” 
from the logical practical men 
down in the ranks. 


A few years ago a whole plant 
producing guidance systems for a 
missile stopped production because 
the acceptance level at final test 
reached zero. Their problem was 
one that had been solved thirty 
years before in the electric motor 
business where the preventive cure 
was axiomatic with “old timers.” 
Education is sometimes gained the 


hard way. 


It is nevertheless true that the 
great teacher is experience. Oppor- 
tunity must be offered and respon- 
sibility assigned to relatively un- 


proven personne! who show prom- 
advance- 
repre- 


ise. These chances for 
ment through experience 
sent reward and incentive. They 


give a man challenge and variety 
which in themselves constitute 
stimuli for improved personal and 
team output. 


Balance of the work load is im- 
portant but more so is the fact 
that the team should be kept busy. 
Be ambitious for the team, pro- 
vide what seems to be more work 


than they can do and set the goals 
high. They like it that way. Their 
morale and enthusiasm runs high- 
est when they feel they are part of 
a “tight show.” 


In conclusion, there are some 
intangible factors that are of great 
importance. When a man has just- 
tified his company’s confidence in 
his abilities and other attributes, 
and the company has in return rec- 
obligations with re- 


ognized its 
ward, a mutual respect and trust 
results. This joint attitude of faith 
in the rights of the individual and 
in the American system reflects in 
top performance of both the man 
and his company. The record of 
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Recently named Houston’s Out- 
standing Young Man of the Year, 
James A. Cummins, P.E.,_ is 
shown here with a view of First 
City National Bank of Houston 
as it was being constructed. 
Cummins’ firm served as struc- 
tural engineers on the project. 
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T Is not difficult to see why the Houston, Texas, 
Chamber of Commerce chose James A. Cummins, 
P.E., as their nominee for Houston’s Outstanding 

Young Man for the year 1960. Even in Texas, where 
bigness is a tradition, the 32-year-old owner of the 
Robert J. Cummins Co. has collected achievements 
and honors at a rate that would be enviable for many 
men twice his age. 

And if the Texas traditions weren’t enough, engi- 
neering excellence seems to run in the Cummins fami- 
ly. Cummins’ father, the late Robert J. Cummins, 
P.E., was the first Texan to be made an Honorary 
Member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
the highest award of that Society. 

For himself, James Cummins is a director of the 
Houston Engineering and Scientific Society, a mem- 
ber of the Engineers’ Council of Houston, the Texas 
Society of Professional Engineers, NSPE and_ the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. In ASCE, Cum- 
mins has been active since his student days, has been 
secretary of the local chapter for two terms, and has 
won the Daniel Meade paper contest at state level. 

Cummins received his B.S. degree in civil en- 
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gineering from Southern Methodist University, and 
followed it up with a B.B.A. degree in industrial 
engineering in 1949. After serving with the Army 
Corps of Engineers in Germany, he returned to 
Houston to join his father’s firm, and rounded 
out his education with a master’s degree in civil 
engineering from the University of Houston. 

The firm Cummins heads works in the design 
and supervision of construction of industrial proj- 
ects, marine terminal facilities, structural frames 
and foundations for architects, and other civil 
engineering projects. The firm handled structural 
design on what will be the tallest all-welded steel 
frame in the world—the 3l-story First City National 
Bank building in Houston. 

Cummins is equally active in civic aftairs. He is a 
past deacon of the Central Presbyterian Church 
in Houston, and has been recently appointed by 
the Mayor of Houston to the Zoning Commission 
which is engaged in drafting the first zoning ordin- 
ance the city has ever had. Also, Cummins has been 
active in the annual United Givers Fund drive for 
several years. 
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ARADOX and banking are prob- 
ably among the least likely 
pairs of terms that the aver- 

age individual would associate. 
Yet any discussion of the World 
Bank in general and the way it 
works with the engineering pro- 
fession necessarily begins with the 
statement of a series of paradoxes. 
For instance: 

@ The name of the World Bank 
is not the World Bank. Its proper 
name is the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 

@ Although it is run basically 
like a bank, the World Bank was 
not set up to be primarily a bank 
in the first place. 

@ And while the Bank is prob- 
ably financing engineering projects 
of size and number that would 
place it among the largest users of 
engineering services in the world, 
it keeps only an extremely small 
engineering staff of its own, and 
rarely deals directly with engineers. 

To set the record straight, the 
above paradoxes are more appar- 
ent than real, and the World Bank 
is, in fact, one of the most reason- 
able and influential organizations 
functioning on an_ international 
scale today. It is not only a major 
factor in developing full economic 
and industrial potential in the 
Free World, but it also represents 
one of the largest sources of engi- 
neering business currently in exist- 
ence. 

That the Bank answers to the 
name of “World Bank” is a matter 
of convenience. Even in Washing- 
ton, where practically any combi- 


Dollars and Oppc 
Why Engineers 


WORLD 


nation of initials can be pro- 
nounced, IBRD is too much to con- 
tend with. When the Bank was 
originally set up, after the Bretton 
Woods Conference in 1944, its aim 
was not primarily to provide bank- 
ing services to nations of the world. 
In the violently war-torn condi- 
tions that existed then, the job 
was to make funds available for 
rebuilding on the shattered foun- 
dations that were the remnants of 
so many nations. 

Since then, the nature of the 
work that the Bank finances has 
changed considerably. Where the 
job started to rebuild ruins, it has 
become a task even more broad: 
That of developing the heretofore 
untapped resources in such areas 
ot the world as Africa and South 
America; adding to the economic 


strength of those nations who have 
room to grow and need funding 
for the growth; and generally mak- 
ing the advantages of twentieth 
century technology available in 
whatever areas of the world it can 
benefit the people involved. 

Finland, Austria, Italy, Algeria, 
Ethiopia, Mauritania, Kenya, Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, India, Burma, The Philip- 
pines, Pakistan, Iran, Japan, Thai- 
land, Mexico, Colombia, Chile, 
Peru, The scope of the Bank’s 
operations is partially measured 
by the many countries which are 
borrowers, Another measure is the 
$5 billion equivalent amount of 
loans that has gone to various na- 
tions of the world. 

While the “Reconstruction” part 
of the tithe was perhaps most im- 
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portant when the Bank opened its 
doors, the “Development” phase 
of its operations is now predomi- 
nate in the Bank’s affairs. From an 
engineering standpoint, the signifi- 
cance of the above statement is 
that engineering services are 
needed on the Bank’s projects at 
a rate that is growing, at a rate 


spurred on by the needs of newly , 


independent nations in areas of 
the world which have simply never 
tapped their industrial and eco- 
nomic potential. While the recon- 
struction job in the wake of World 
War II was immense, it was at 
least mitigated by the readily 
available engineering talent then 
existing -in Western Europe, the 
hardest hit area. Further, much of 
the engineering work that would 
have been needed had the start 
been from scratch had been done 
previously, providing valuable ex- 
perience, along with a full under- 
standing of needs that might be 
encountered. 

The many technical surveys 
conducted in Western Europe were 


Consider the 


able to save at least the beginnings 
of a fresh start. The teams running 
these surveys found remnants of 
industry and among these were 
certain items that could be saved. 
Among the most important were 
the people who could provide im- 
mediate, on-hand technical com- 
petence. But with the Bank's 
present field of operations, a tech- 
nical survey team is indeed fortu- 
nate if it can find anything even 
approaching a technical foundation 
on which to build. By even a defi- 
nition of the work, the reason for 
this is apparent. providing 
funds for development of an un- 
developed area, the obvious impli- 
cation is that what must be devel- 
oped does not exist. 


Aw example will make this point 
clear, In Ghana, there is a_proj- 
ect forthcoming which may be 
financed in part by the World 
Bank along with the British and 
U.S. Governments. Ghana, as one 
of the newly emerged republics in 
Africa, has virtually no background 


One of three Bank loans totaling $122 million made to the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland is being used to develop the Kariba Dam 
and power stations (far left) across the Zambesi River. River barges, 
Thailand’s principal transport, (left) are shown at the port of Bangkok 
near the large Bank-financed Chainat irrigation barrage on the Chao 
Phya river. The upper right photo shows pipe sections arriving by cable 
at a high mountain dam in the Reisseck-Kreuzeck hydroelectric project 
in southern Austria, which involves damming six mountain lakes with 
concrete blocks made in the valleys below. Work is near completion on 
the largest dam (center right). Engineers in Rangoon (lower right) survey 
the site of a transit shed which will be part of a $14 million project to 
rebuild Burma’s transport system from World War II rubble. 
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This high arch dam across the 
Mulargaria River in Italy (right) 
creates a large reservoir for an 
irrigation project which has offered 
new prospects for agriculture in a 
formerly arid and poverty-stricken 
area of southern Italy. 1958 
brought completion to a steel and 
concrete bridge over the Las Vacas 
River (below) in Guatemala. The 
bridge marks the beginning of the 
200 mile Atlantic Highway which 
provides Guatemala City’s first 
road link with the Caribbean. 


in either industry or industrial 
development. Yet it is among the 
richest nations in the world for 
bauxite—raw ore for aluminum 
production. Ghana’s bauxite re- 
sources are untapped, in the most 
literal sense of the word. Perhaps 
the basic reason is that the nation 
simply has not had the power re- 
sources necessary to mine or proc- 
ess the ore. Currently, Ghana_ is 
planning to do something about 
this, partly through the auspices 
of the World Bank. Working in 
cooperation with a group of Ameri- 
can and British industries, led by 
Kaiser Industries here in the 
United States, Ghana sub- 
mitted to the Bank a request for a 
loan which will accomplish two 
things: First, it will directly involve 
a dam-building project to provide 
the power for aluminum mining 
and smelting. Second, it will secure 
the way for investment of private 
capital needed to build the smelting 
plants to carry the process through 
to its finish and put Ghana into an 
active position in the world alu- 
minum market. Obviously, a proj- 
ect of this size is going to have a 
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number of other effects. It will un- 
questionably change completely 
the face of the Ghanaian economy; 
it will provide enough power to 
bring electricity into the lives of 
many families in Ghana who may 
not even have heard of it before; 
and it will certainly do much to 
make Ghana a more advanced and 
stable political factor, both in 
Africa and throughout the world. 
One measure of this last factor: If 
the Communist bloc were to move 
into Ghana and develop the avail- 
able aluminum, and were then able 
to market it at their own price, 
they could practically dictate the 
world aluminum market. As the 
world’s largest exporter of alumi- 
num, it is patently clear that the 
United States has something of a 
heavy stake in Ghana. 

Such is the plan, but planning 
and doing are two entirely differ- 
ent parts of a problem. Perhaps 
the lack of Ghanaian engineering 
talent is best measured by the fact 
that until now they have never 
done anything about developing 
their aluminum resources. Hence 
Kaiser Industries, with their re- 


serve of engineering talent, stepped 
into the picture. Getting together 
with Ghana, Kaiser Industries said, 
in effect, “You have the bauxite; 
we have the engineering talent; the 
World Bank has a portion of the 
money for a dam; we all have inter- 
est in developing an aluminum 
industry in Ghana; so let’s get 
together on it.” At this writing, 
that is just about what has hap- 
pened. Although final papers have 
not yet been signed on the dam 
project, there appears to be every 
likelihood that they will be within 
a matter of weeks. 

Ghana is only one example that 
could be drawn. Airports, shipping 
ports, roads, railways, waterways, 
irrigation and farm mechanization 
are among the many other types 
of projects which the World Bank 
actively finances. For every project 
named there is one point of simi- 
larity—the need for engineers. It 
is for this reason that the World 
Bank is one of the world’s largest 
financers of engineering skills. The 
question that necessarily comes to 
mind for the practicing engineer 
is a simple one: With all of this 
business available, how do you put 
yourself in a position to do the 
work? 

To slip in one more paradox, the 
best way to get World Bank engi- 
neering business is not to go to the 
World Bank. To the contrary, a 
World Bank engineer has sound 
advice on this point: “Get out and 
beat the bushes.’ There is a defi- 
nite and obvious reason for this. In 
projects that are funded to the 
tune of hundreds of millions of 
dollars, it would be slightly hap- 
hazard to make loans available un- 
til exact specifications are drawn 
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up, checked, double checked and 
approved. To draw up such de- 
tailed plans, engineers are needed. 
Thus, the engineering firm that 
wants to participate in such a pro- 
gram must be in on the ground 
floor, or at least well ahead of the 
entrance of the World Bank. 


Wirnovur realizing the situation, 
engineering firms will write to the 
Bank from time to time asking 
that they be considered for various 
projects. The standard letter that is 
returned to them by the Bank is 
perhaps the best statement of the 
Bank’s position: 

“The Bank does not select con- 
sulting engineers or other types of 
technical firms for the projects on 
which loans are made, but relies 
on its borrowers to arrange this 
service. However, the Bank re- 
quires that the firm appointed by 
the borrower shall have had satis- 
factory experience on comparable 
projects; that the staff to be as- 
signed to the particular work ts 
qualified and adequate, and that 
the terms of reference under which 
they are employed are such as to 
assure the satisfactory execution 
of the project. Therefore, we would 
like to obtain information not only 
on the work that has been under- 
taken by your firm, but also on the 
professional experience tech- 
nical background of the principal 
members of your staff... .” 

Accompanying the letter is a 
questionnaire for the inquiring 
firm to complete which attempts 
to establish the above-mentioned 
qualifications. The four-page form 
lists just about every conceivable 
branch of engineering and leaves 
ample space for the engineering 
firm in question to “please submit 
a list of some of your recent proj- 
ects, the various countries in which 


you have been, or are working, and 
any literature or brochures that 
would be of help to us.” It is fairly 
safe to say that this is the most 
important part of the question- 
naire. The reason: Under the gen- 
eral category of “Navigation, Ports 
and Coastal Works,” there is the 
following breakdown: (1) Docks, 
Harbors and Jetties; (2) Dredging, 
River and Coastal Training Works; 
(3) Navigation Locks and Dams; 
and (4) Traffic Studies. While a 
given engineering firm might spe- 
cialize in the general category, it 
would probably be a safe bet that 
they concentrated on one of the 
three more specific phases of the 
work. list of recent projects 
would most certainly show this to 
be the case. 

If you do not get World Bank 
business at the World Bank, where 
do you go? Following the example 
of Kaiser, you go to the nation that 
will be getting the loan. The Bank 
has 68 member nations, ranging in 
size from that of the United States 
to that of El Salvador. Members of 
the Bank’s staff recommend the 
embassies of the member nations 
in this country, or better yet, the 
home based governments of the 


nations. When a World Bank engi- 
neer said, ‘Beat the bushes,” these 
were the bushes he had in mind. 
But plainly, maintaining contacts 
with some 68 nations is a job 
bordering on the impossible. Is 
there no way of narrowing the 
field? There are, as a matter of fact, 
several ways. The first is common 
sense. A number of the 
Bank’s member nations simply are 
not likely to be applying for loans 
in the near future —the United 
States and Britain are obvious ex- 
amples. The second is geographical 
consideration, which could well 
rule out those nations too far away 
or too remote for many firms to 


gor 


consider. 

Third, there is the type of work 
that a given country must have 
done. Elementary logic dictates the 
conclusion that land-locked Para 
guay is not likely to need much in 
the way of port construction. To 
carry this criterion a bit further, 
it is clear that the engineering 
firm knowing which of a given na- 
tion’s engineering needs might be 
financed by the Bank has a firm 
basis from which to pursue the job 


(Continued on page 50) 


A huge ball-and-chain apparatus 
(above) was dragged across acres 
of the dense Kariba valley jungle 
area in Rhodesia before construc- 
tion of the Kariba Dam (left) on 
Zambesi river in central Africa. 
The dam supplies power to the 
copper industry in Northern Rhode- 
sia and provides the steady flow 
of water needed for agriculture 
in the valley. 
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| Report on a Case by the 
A — Board of Ethical Review 


The Board of Ethical Review was established to provide service to the mem- 
bership of the NSPE by rendering impartial opinions pertaining to the inter- 
pretation of adopted Canons of Ethics and Statements of Policy regarding 
professional conduct. The American Engineer will print findings on specific 
cases as they are reported by the BER to the NSPE Board of Directors. 


Case No. 60-5 
Subject: 

Conflict of Interest—Section 4, 
Canons of Ethics; Section 9, Can- 
ons of Ethics; Rule 9, Rules of 
Professional Conduct. 


Facts: 


A state sanitary engineer works 
with communities in promoting 
adequate sewage and sanitary in- 
stallations. Some small local com- 
munities become interested in the 
program and desire to construct 
appropriate facilities. These com- 
munities ask the state sanitary engi- 
neer for a list of qualified consult- 
ing engineers to handle such work. 
The plans prepared by the consult- 
ants will require approval by the 
state sanitary engineer or his office. 


Questions: 


1. Should the state sanitary engi- 
neer submit a list of qualified 
consulting engineers? 

2. If the answer to question | 
is “yes,” should he restrict the list 
to those firms known personally to 
him and which he believes to be 
qualified? 


References: 


Canons of Ethics—Section 4—‘He 
will have due regard for the safety 
of life and health of public and 
employees who may be affected by 
the work for which he is respon- 
sible.” 

Section 9—“He will act with fair- 
ness and justice between his client 
or employer and the contractor 
when dealing with contracts.” 

Rules of Professional Conduct— 
Rule 9—“He will regard his duty to 
the public welfare as paramount.” 
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Discussion: 


Although neither the Canons nor 
the Rules refer specifically to a 
“conflict of interest,” it is axiomatic 
that a professional person may not 
take action or make decisions which 
would divide his loyalties or in- 
terests from those of his employer 
or client. 

It is arguable that this would not 
be the result of a state sanitary en- 
gineer endorsing as “qualified” a 
firm whose plans he would later be 
called upon to review and approve. 
However, it is equally arguable 
that the position of the state sani- 
tary engineer would be compro- 
mised to some extent by such ac- 
tion, even though he would have 
the legal right to reject the plans 
submitted to him. In_ balancing 
these possible contentions we be- 
lieve it would be more prudent for 
the state sanitary engineer to avoid 
placing himself in a_ situation 
which might even raise the ques- 
tion of a “conflict of interest,” or 
any inference that the extent of 
his criticism of the plans was in 
any way limited by the fact of his 
prior endorsement of the firm as 
qualified. He should be in com- 
pletely independent position in re- 
viewing the plans submitted. 

A state or local professional en- 
gineering society could appropri- 
ately provide information regard- 
ing qualified firms as it would have 
no direct or indirect interest in the 
matter, nor would it be placed in 
a compromising position in doing 
so by virtue of later having to 
pass on plans submitted for a firm 
on the list, or one selected which 
was not on the list. Moreover, pro- 
fessional engineering societies in- 
variably have as one of their stated 


objectives assistance to the public 
and state and local governments in 
securing qualified professional en- 
gineers for engineering  assign- 
ments affecting the public health, 
safety and welfare. 

Conclusion: 

Question 1 is answered nega- 
tively, which also disposes of ques- 
tions 2 and 3. Further as to ques- 
tion 3, the state sanitary engineer 
must eliminate as completely as 
human nature permits any con- 
sideration of personal feeling as to 
the firm whose plans he is required 
to review, and he must base his 
review solely the technical 
soundness of the material pre- 
sented to him. 

Board of Ethical Review 
R. Durker, P. E. 
WYLIE W. GILLESPIE, 
A. C. Kirkwoop, P. E. 
Ezra K. NICHOLSON, 
P. E. 
PIERCE 
Chairman 


Dissenting Opinion: 

In connection with question 1, 
we believe a state sanitary engi- 
neer, upon request by community 
officials could submit a list of qual- 
ified consulting engineers. It 
should be made clear, either in 
the conversation or in the letter of 
transmittal, that the state sanitary 
engineer is, of course, assuming 
no responsibility for either the se- 
lection or the work of the consult- 
ing firm. It would also be highly 
desirable to indicate both in the 
conversation and in the letter of 
transmittal that he would recom- 
mend that the community officials 
consult several of these firms and 
make their own selection on the 
basis of the concern that they 
judge would give them the best 
service. The sanitary engineer 
should also indicate that there are 
other qualified engineering firms 
not indicated on his list. 

We have a strong feeling that 
the community has a right to ex- 
pect this kind of service of an en- 
gineer employed by the state and 
it is most likely that a state sani- 
tary engineer with the broad cover- 
age he would necessarily have 
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For The Inventive Engineer: 


HIS is the age of invention! The 

Patent Office in Washington, 

D. C., is issuing new patents 
at the rate of one thousand a week. 
Any one of these patents may alter 
the entire future of your company, 
either for better or for worse. To- 
day, successful companies strive 
constantly to maintain a good pat- 
ent position in their own field. 

What does a good patent posi- 
tion depend on? It depends directly 
on each engineer’s knowledge and 
application of basic patent  prin- 
ciples. The engineer who works 
without such knowledge jeopard- 
izes his company’s investment in 
his work. 

The engineer, by careful atten- 
tion to patent aspects, is in a po- 
sition to prevent exposing his com- 
pany to heavy damages from in- 
fringement suits. In addition, each 
patent that an engineer obtains on 
a really useful invention improves 
the prestige and cross-licensing po- 
sition of his company. 

From this it is apparent that 
active participation in patent af- 
fairs is an important part of the en- 
gineer’s job. While it isn’t neces- 
sary that he take a course in patent 
law, it is necessary that he have a 
clear conception of these basic sub- 
jects: 

e Nature of invention. 

e Good records. 

e Corroborating witnesses. 

e Public use (statutory bar). 

e Diligence. 

e Infringement studies. 


Nature of Invention 

In order to understand current 
patent practice, the engineer must 
first have an understanding of the 
nature of invention. In a_ broad 
sense, invention is a new display of 
ingenuity that is beyond the scope 
of the routine worker. Legally, it 
consists of two parts—conception 
and reduction to practice. 

Conception is the first mental 
image of the invention. Reduction 
to practice, on the other hand, 
means that the device must be built 
and actually working. A case that 
illustrates the meaning and im- 
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The Essentials 


of Patent Law 


portance of reduction to practice 
came before the Court of Appeals 
of Washington, D. C. The voting 
machine, which was the subject of 
the dispute, was found to be liable 
to failure once in a hundred op- 
erations. The Court held that this 
was worse than no voting machine 
at all and therefore reduction to 
practice had not accom- 
plished. Since a voting machine 
which makes any errors is not “use- 
ful,” as required by patent laws, 
the inventor could not obtain a 
patent. 

This careful summary of the na- 
ture of invention has been given by 
the famous jurist John Haynes: 
“Patentable invention is a mental 
concept of a new and useful result 
inclusive of the mode of its physi- 
cal attainment, characterized by an 
idea or ideas that are new, orig- 
inal, and creative and add to the 
sum of knowledge of the art to 
which the concept pertains.” 


Importance and Nature of Good 
Records 


Case after case of patent litiga- 
tion has been lost because of poor 
records. In order for the inventor 
to establish the date of conception 
of an invention, he should have a 
clear written description of his 
work properly corroborated by at 
least one witness other than a co- 
inventor. In one court case, a wit- 
ness had signed his name at the 
bottom of each page of a record 
book as witnessing and understand- 
ing the work. However, his name 
appeared at the bottom of a blank 
page. The case was lost because of 
this one indiscretion. The well 
trained engineer should know what 
constitutes a valid record and main- 
tain his own records carefully. 


Corroborating Witnesses 


Like well kept records, corrob- 


By 
ROBERT G. MURDICK, P.E. 
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orating witnesses are very impor- 
tant in establishing the facts in 
patent interferences. Who does and 
who does not qualify as a corrob- 
orating witness is now well de- 
fined by the courts. A very im- 
portant ruling occurred in  con- 
nection with a research worker for 
the Jello Company who had been 
conducting a series of laboratory 
experiments. At regular intervals 
this employee sent detailed reports 
of his work to his supervisor. La- 
ter the supervisor was called upon 
in court to help establish the date 
of conception of a resulting chem- 
ical process. The court ruled that 
since the supervisor had not actu- 
ally observed the tests, he did not 
qualify as a corroborating witness. 
As a result the Jello Company 
lost the case. 


Public Use or the Statutory Bar 


Many patents 
because they were not applied for 
within the time limit of one year 
after public use. What constitutes 
“public use’ is often difficult to 
determine, and the engineer should 
consult his company’s patent de- 
partment when in doubt. Two ex- 
treme cases will illustrate this. 

In the Elizabeth vs. Pavement 
Co. case, the inventor constructed 
a pavement which was used by the 
public for a number of years before 
a patent application was filed. It 
was ruled that this did not con- 
stitute public use but was merely 
a test to determine the value of 
the invention. 

On the other hand, one corset 
inventer sued another for infring- 
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ing his corset patent. The infringer 
won the case on the grounds that 
the inventor had 
corset to his lady 
years prior to filing an application. 
The court ruled that this con- 
stituted such “public” use as would 
invalidate the patent. A conserva- 
tive “rule of thumb” is that any 
“nonexperimental” use of the in- 
vention is a “public use,” or the 
eve of the Patent Law. 


given such a 
friend several 


Diligence 


Diligence, in the legal sense, is 
an important concept with which 
the engineer should be familiar. 
Diligence consists of reasonable 
effort directed toward embodiment 
of an invention in physical form 
or toward filing an application 
for a patent. The importance of 
diligence in securing a patent can 
be seen from these two extreme 
cases. 

In the case of Joy vs. Morgan, 
Joy first conceived of a coal loading 
machine which was not reduced to 
practice and a patent applied for 
until seven years after Morgan ap- 
plied for a patent. Joy presented 
this interesting story to the court. 
He had been a poor boy who went 
to work in the coal mines at the 
age of twelve. At 15 he took a cor- 
respondence course in mechanical 
engineering. In 1903 when he was 
19, he conceived a crude form of 
coal loading machine which was 
workable but not sufficiently ce- 
veloped to be classed as a practical 
machine. He devoted his earnings 
through the years to building mod- 
els and making drawings. Joy tried 
unsuccessfully to interest mine ofh- 
cials in his machine. Finally in 
1915, he and a friend constructed 
another model that appeared prac- 
tical. In order to seek financial aid 
he resigned his job as superintend- 
ent. At this time he contacted the 
chief engineer of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. who saw that the machine 
was just what they were looking 
for. Joy was authorized to build a 
machine. This was completed in 
1916 at a cost $20,000. The machine 
was so successful that several more 
were ordered and Joy finally filed 
an application for a patent. 


The court held that, although 
Morgan filed his application first, 
as soon as he had the first crude 
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idea, Joy had been the first to com- 
plete the inventory. Joy’s persistent 
efforts showed that he had done 
everything possible to develop his 
invention continually from the 
time of conception. fact it 
was considered commendable not 
to file on the first crude idea. 
The decision was that Joy should 
have the patent. 

A contrasting case was that of 
Grundy vs. Van Leir. Van Leir, a 
salesman, first conceived of a cer- 
tain flexible coupling. However, 
Van Leir traveled a lot, and he let 
the development of the coupling 
remain dormant. When both he 
and Grundy applied for a patent, 


the case went to court. Van Leir 
was unable to prove diligence dur- 
ing a six day period after Grundy 
had entered the field. As a result, 
Grundy obtained the patent al- 
though Van Leir had been the first 
to conceive. 

The maxim of equity jurispru- 
dence which refers to diligence in 
invention could well be applied 
to the whole subject of the engineer 
and patent law. “Equity aids the 
vigilant, not those who slumber on 
their rights.” 

Infringement Studies 


Knowledge of the services of his 
employee's patent department is as 
important to the engineer as 
knowledge of patent principles. 
When a new development is near- 
ing the production stage, review 
of the design from a patent stand- 
point should be secured. The pat- 
ent attorney checks to insure that 
the contemplated design does not 
incorporate inventions to which 
the company has no rights. It can 
easily prove costly to mass produce 
a new product later found to in- 
corporate someone else’s patented 
invention. 

From these illustrations, the im- 
portance of “patent consciousness” 
is clearly evident. Patent protection 
must originate with the engineer. 
The engineer must have a reason- 
able acquaintance with basic pat- 
ent principles and with his em- 
ployer’s patent procedures in order 
to fulfill his job responsibilities to 
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Chaos in Cuba 


How Revolution Affects Engineers 


With the failure of the recent attempt to overthrow Castro, it’s clear that condi- 
tions in Cuba will worsen before they get better. Hard-hit in the past have been 
the professional classes, and there are more hard times for them in the future. 
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Food shown here was collected from Miami resi- 


dents to aid those who were being detained in Cuban 
prisons. 


Bishop Carroll is shown here working with one of 
a number of Catholic charities which have begun pro- 
grams to help Cuban refugee children. 


BouT the only sure thing that 
can be said regarding Cuba 
is that it’s south of the 

United States. This, and the cli- 
mate, are just about the only things 
that Castroism isn’t likely to 
change. 

But aside from these facts, Cuba 
offers the world what is perhaps 
one of the most unstable political 
faces that there could be—an inter- 
nal government that can only be 
described as haphazard, ex- 
ternal relations with other coun- 
tries that range from the umbilical 
to the nonexistent. In examining 
almost any part of the Cuban situ- 
ation, the inevitable conclusion is 
that something must change. It 
simply can’t continue the way it is. 

In the meantime, Cuba is some- 
thing less than the ideal place to 
live, as witnessed by the tens of 
thousands of refugees who have 
fled that Communist dominated 
nation. 

Among the hardest hit have 
been the professional classes—doc- 
tors, lawyers and engineers. This 
is true for a number of reasons. 
Many professionals in Cuba, real- 
izing what Castro was doing to the 
country earlier than others, either 
opposed him or left the country. 
Not easily impressed by the propa- 
ganda that has swayed so many 
Cubans, the professionals often 
found themselves labelled political- 
ly unreliable and were no longer 
able to hold responsible jobs. With 
the heavy movement to nationali- 
zation, again the professionals were 
hurt. 

It is undeniable that the new 
regime that came to power in 
Cuba in January, 1959, had the 
support of practically all of Cuba. 
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Very early, in February, 1959, any- 
one with common sense and an 
interest in public life could have 
seen the first signs of injustice— 
and that the communists pro- 
communists were moving in. In 
April, 1959, these facts were easily 
noticeable to anyone, and by July 
of the same year it was so evident 
that the President of the Republic, 
Dr. Manuel Urrutia, was deposed 
and taken to prison because he 
publicly denounced on a television 
program the communist. infiltra- 
tion in the government. 

All the large Cuban contracting 
engineering firms were intervened 
in January, 1959, and their assets 
totally confiscated. Salaries of their 
engineers as well as of the other 
employees were capriciously re- 
duced just because they were too 
high. Inexperienced recently 
graduated engineers were ap- 
pointed to take over the jobs of the 
chief engineers. As a result, jobs 
scheduled to be finished by March 
and April, 1959, were not com- 
pleted by August, 1960. In some 
of the companies where unit cost 
analyses were kept, they showed 
that in many instances unit costs 
with the government intervention 
were considerably higher than the 
“scandalous” unit prices the com- 
panies were supposed to have had 
with the former government. 

New contracting Companies were 
created after January, 1959, to bid 
on new jobs planned by the new 


government. The former Ministry 
of Public Works did not use the 
public bid system and as a logical 


50,000 
Cuban 
Refugees 


Miami 


A favorite place for rallying Cubans in Miami is 
in front of a statue of Jose Marti in Bayfront Park. 


result prices were criticized as ex- 
cessively high. The new companies 
worked for about a year or a little 
over a year. Since several months 
ago they have disappeared, either 
confiscated or bankrupt. 

Private engineering and consult- 
ing engineering firms are things ol 
the past. The only chance to survive 
as an engineer in Cuba today is 
with the government. In Novem- 
ber, 1960, all government  profes- 
sionals were requested to sign an 
ofhcial document in which and 
under oath the person stated he 
would be faithful to the present 
government and its policies. Be- 
sides, one must attend, as part of 
his duties, all rallies and demon- 
strations called for by the govern- 
ment. Most recently it is requested 
during weekends that one serve 
as a voluntary sugar cane cutter. 
This means eight to ten hours 
Saturday and Sunday cutting sugai 
cane with a machete. No pay is 
received for this task. 

The above paragraph is neithe 
joke nor overstatement. It is cold 
fact that this has happened 90 
miles south of Flordia to all Cuban 
government employees, regardless 
of profession or age, in an alleged 
free country. 

High bracket salaries have been 
eliminated and substituted with the 
minimum salary of about 4000 to 
5000 pesos a year, the only differ- 
ence being that the unofficial money 


Cubans in Miami are always trying 
to get together on their various 
ideals and unite in one great effort 
to dislodge Castro. 


exchange rate is presently four to 
eight pesos for one U.S. dollar, 
instead of the one to one rate of 
only two years ago. 

In a nation where only 1.2 per 
cent of the population has a college 
education, it seems indeed strange 
that those with the educations are 
being so shoddily treated. Of the 
approximately 80,000 people who 
have higher educations, a sizable 
percentage have either been barred 
from responsible positions or have 
left the country. For instance, ol 
the refugees coming to this coun- 
try, the number of “profession 
als” in one month was up to 45 pe 
cent, according to an official from 
the Cuban Relugee Emergency 
Center that has been set up in 
Miami. 

These people are being replaced 
by loyal Fidelistas, political con- 
victions rather obviously replacing 
the usual qualifications of train- 
ing, skill and experience. It is per- 
haps at least partially because ol 
the way Cuba has treated her own 
professionals that she now finds it 
necessary to import technical talent 
from the European Communist 
countries. However, even this may 
not be enough to fill the gap. 
United Press International has re- 
ported that a number olf these tech- 
nicians have found the bearded 
Castroites so difficult to work with 
that they have gone home in a 
state of disgusted frustation. Com- 
mented one Czechoslovakian as he 
left, “We couldn’t stand such dis- 
organization.” 

There is another aspect to the 
problem of Castro’s treatment ol 
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Impromptu demonstrations are frequent in Miami, but 
as in this case there are few arrests—just a request 


not to tie up traffic. 


Cuban _ protessionals—the refugee 
problem that has been put on the 
doorstep of the United States. 
There are an estimated 50,000 per- 
sons in the Miami, Fla., area who 
have fled from Cuba. Many—per- 
haps a third of these—are profes- 
sionals. In many cases they are 
virtually penniless, and those who 
are unable to pursue their profes- 
sions far outnumber the ones who 
are. 


Tue United States has a deep tradi- 
tion of open doors and ready assist- 
ance for those who are fleeing op- 
pression, but the men and women 
who have come to this country 
from Cuba offer a slightly different 
problem to those who are experi- 
enced in handling refugees. In the 
first place, the people who fled 
from East to West Germany to 
escape the tyranny of the Nazis 
in World War II, or from Hungary 
to escape Communism, came to the 
United States after they had been 
processed, categorized and put in 
travelling condition in the Euro- 
pean nations to which they had 
originally fled. This provided the 
U. S. with a breathing spell in 
which to get ready for the refugees 
when they came. Also, it enabled 
the U. S. to know in advance what 
skills the people possessed, how 
many of them there would be, and 
what would be needed to ade- 
quately care for them upon arrival. 

Not so with the Cubans. The 
people who have fled Cuba are 
coming directly to the United 
States with no advance warning or 
preparation. They are coming by 
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The zeal of these fervently rallying Cubans makes 
evident their hope that democracy will triumph over 


communism in their homeland. 


planes and boats directly to the 
U. S., often having only the clothes 
on their backs. 

Another difference is the atti- 
tude of the refugees themselves. 
When a European refugee comes 
to the United States it is almost 
invariably a permanent arrange- 
ment, and the refugee realizes this. 
His interests are in finding a job, 
a home and settling down. 

Not so with the Cubans. Gen- 
erally speaking, they don’t really 
regard themselves as refugees. They 
are simply waiting for the politi- 
cal storm to blow over so they can 
return to Cuba and pick up where 
they left off. Among other things 
this means that there is reluctance 
on the part of the Cubans to leave 
Miami. Since they feel their sojourn 
in the U. S. will be short, they see 
no point in making permanent ar- 
rangements for their stay. 

Consequently there results a 
problem for the United States. In 
terms of size it probably is not a 
major problem, but in terms of 
people, in terms of wasted skills, in 
terms of human hardship, it is defi- 
nitely a problem that deserves a 
priority solution. 


Forrunatety, a solution appears 
to be well on the way to comple- 
tion. Initial processing is being 
handled by an office under the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, the Cuban Emergency 
Refugee Center. Located in Miami, 
it is well down the road of sorting 
out the refugees and is now begin- 
ning to work more on relocating 
them, to take the load off Miami. 


It is being helped by two factors. 

First, since the Cuban govern- 
ment is no longer allowing people 
to leave the country on visitors’ 
visas, the flow of Cubans to this 
country has dropped off rather 
drastically. Also, the airlines have 
stopped flying regular flights to 
and from Cuba, so there remains 
only the option of taking a boat 
across the 90-mile stretch of water 
from Cuba to Key West. 

The second major factor help- 
ing to make the job more manage- 
able is the large Spanish-speaking 
population in Miami. These peo- 
ple have been able to provide im- 
mediate shelter for the refugees, 
avoiding the need for building or 
making available barracks-type 
housing. 

Yet all of this only comprises a 
first step. What remains is to find 
ways to use the skills available 
among the refugees. This serves 
the dual purposes of allowing the 
refugees to provide for themselves 
and giving the U. S. the benefit of 
the experience and knowledge on 
tap among them. The job is not an 
easy one. 

Cuban lawyers, for instance, are 
trained under the continental sys- 
tem of law as opposed to the Eng- 
lish Common Law system used in 
this country. For them to practice 
law in this country they would 
virtually have to start their educa- 
tion all over again. 

Luckily, some work is being 
done on this phase of the problem. 
Specifically, University of Miami 
has set up a short course for doc- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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HE Committees under the Or- 

ganizational Functions Group 

are charged with the adminis- 
trative responsibility of making the 
organization continue to function. 
In my opinion it is organizational! 
maintenance. Sometime in your en- 
gineering career you have been, 01 
will be, assigned the duties of 
maintenance engineer. If you have 
served your hitch you are familiar 
with the only available remunera- 
tion while this capacity—selt 
satisfaction. Every business, indus- 
try or product producing endeavor 
must have a base from which to 
operate, facilities with which to 
produce, and means of making the 
product available to the consumer. 
The product you deliver to the 
consumer must be the best for the 
purpose intended, or you do not 
stay in business over a long period 
of time. 


AMERICAN ENGINEER presents the final articles in a 


the many activities and responsibilities of .. . 


NSPE’S VICE PRESIDENT 


Vice President Thomas Mann, P. E., Reports on the 


ORGANIZATIONAL FUNCTIONS GROUP 


The maintenance engineer's spe- 
cific duty in this organization is 
to keep the base of operation and 
the facility for producing the prod- 
uct functioning to the highest de- 
gree possible. The operational pro- 
cedure is clearly defined and the 
funds expended must be justifiable. 
He must keep abreast of the de- 
mand, anticipate trends and satisty 
management. To accomplish this 
through a limited number of con- 
ferences with your co-workers, sug- 
gestions and instructions carried on 
principally by nation-wide corre- 
spondence under the watchful eye 
of 56,000 owners and their wives, 
with volunteer help, is a challenge 
worthy of only the unconquerables. 

The Headquarters Housing Com- 
mittee is not a full time or standing 
committee, however, they must 
function periodically to keep us 
housed. The committee recently re- 


Vice President 
Mann is shown 
here with NSPE 
President Noah 
E. Hull (left) and 
T. Carr Forrest 
(right) of the 
Texas Society at 
TSPE’s recent an- 
nual meeting in 
Abilene. 


series presenting 


ported that we have ample housing 
facilities for the foreseeable future. 
It is mandatory, however, that this 
committee review the situation in 
a couple of years as NSPE is a 
rapidly growing and ever expand- 
ng organization. 

The owners must be kept inform- 
ed of the activities of their organ- 
ization. The practical method of 
doing this is through the monthly 
publication of the AMERICAN EN- 
GINEER. The sole purpose of the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER is to keep you, 
the owner, informed as to what is 
going on within your organization, 
what might be of interest to you 
to keep your organization going, 
and current events of such a nature 
that will permit you to guide your 
organization to meet the demands 
of the future. The publishing of 
this periodical, is of necessity, not a 
very lucrative venture. The prod- 
ucts and services listed in the AMER- 
ICAN ENGINEER must be limited to 
those that can be of assistance to 
you in producing the product of 
NSPE. It is your magazine and 
what is published in it is your re- 
sponsibility—since you own it. The 
American Engineer Committee 
will continue to administer the 
publication under your direction. 
Read your AMERICAN ENGINEER 
and you will know your organiza- 
tion, NSPE. 

Every man likes to discuss his 
job. Engineers are not to be ex- 
cluded. You are proud of your work 
or you would not be in it. We are 
all engineers and have that in com- 
mon, but we need and demand a 


(Continued on page 49) 
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EFERENCE to the Policy Op- 
erations Group is intended 
to point to a certain group 

of committees set forth in the By- 
laws, as the responsibility of one 
of the six vice presidents of the Na- 
tional Society of Professional En- 
gineers. 

The Bylaws define these com- 
mittees as those “having to do with 
the coordination of policy devel- 
opment and application,” and those 
concerned with “the carrying on 
of business operations.” These def- 
initions seem to cover, substantial- 
ly, the activities of this group of 
committees. 

To any interested observer it 
must surely be a real satisfaction to 
note, vear after year, that each 
committee chairman and generally, 
each committee member, quickly 
acquires the viewpoint that his 
particular committee and its func- 
tions are of prime import and ma- 
jor concern to the Society. This 
kind of enthusiasm filters through 
to the officers, so that each of them 
places a high priority upon his 
respective group of committees. 

At least the vice presidents share 
the concern for their committees 
along with the chairmen. It can 
be truly said that the same senti- 
ment prevails in state society and 
chapter — committees, especially 
when such committees have specific 
functions to perform or definite as- 
signments to carry out. 

This kind of spirit is, of course, 
most commendable. Obviously, it 
is encouraged in all segments of 
the Society, for it generates mean- 
ingful, constructive results. 

Nearly two hundred members 
will serve on this year’s NSPE com- 
mittees. Add to this the officers of 
the fifty-three member state so- 
cieties, and the active committees 
of each, with the officers and com- 
mittee members of more than four 
hundred chapters, and you must 
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Vice President W. Earl Christian, P. E., Reports on the 


POLICY OPERATIONS GROUP 


surely arrive at a very impressive 
total. This is an indication of the 
large percentage of member _par- 
ticipation in Society activities and 
programs. Each is important to the 
success of the whole cffort. 

This is a basic element of the 
organization pattern of NSPE. Such 
wide spread participation must 
surely be largely responsible for 
the growth and success of the So- 
ciety within all segments. 

Every member not now  partici- 
pating actively in local chapter or 
state society affairs is cordially 
urged to his 
known to his Society officers. Thev 
will most certainly find for him 
an interesting assignment. Each 
such member will thereby experi- 
ence a truly great satisfaction in 


avallability 


serving his profession. 

The Policy Operations Group 
differs in one major respect from all 
the other groups of committees. 
It has no creative function. It does 
not initiate new professional pro- 
grams. Yet it is probably true that 
more proposals and programs are 
referred to these committees for 
implementation in one way or an- 
other than to any other group. It 


Vice President 
Christian is 
shown here with 
Executive Direc- 
tor Paul H. Rob- 
bins as he re- 
ports to the re- 
cent Board 
meeting in Des 
Moines. 


would, in fact, be accurate to sup- 
plement the definition of the func- 
tions of the these committees with 
the designation of “Society Service 
Group.” 

Let us look briefly at each of 
these committees, in alphabetical 
order, in support of the premise 
that this particular group has the 
primary function of providing the 
ways and means for the imple- 
mentation of the activities of most 
other committees. 

The Budget Committee: This 
committee must, of course, under- 
take to prepare a budget that will 
allocate the anticipated income of 
the Society equitably to all areas 
of activities. It seems to be inevita- 
ble that 
exceed the expected 
these circumstances it becomes the 
responsibility of the Committee to 
determine which areas of Society 
programs can withstand reduction 


budget requests always 


income. In 


without impairing or retarding the 
progress of all important programs. 
This requires an awareness of each 
committee’s activities and goals, 
and some ability to assess, on a 


(Continued on page 50) 
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FASTENER HANDBOOK — Ramset 
Fastening System has received an “Ex- 
ceptional Merit” award from the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders 
for its “Power-Driven Fastener Hand- 
book for Architects and Engineers.” 
The 48-page manual is the result of 
two vears of research with architects 
and engineers. It contains work load 
tables and information and_ illustra- 
tions covering applications of power- 
driven fasteners in the construction 
field. Ramset power-actuated fastening 
tools enable craftsmen, by a simple 
pull of the tool’s trigger, to secure 
studs and threaded fasteners instan- 
taneously into concrete or as much 
as one inch of steel. 


(Circle 15 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


HYDROTHERM BINDER — Hydro- 
therm, Inc., has made available to 
engineers and architects its new spec- 


ification and product data binder 
which has a sturdy, colorful, plastic, 
hard cover, and is separated into 
tabbed sections for quick, casy refer 
ence. Sections provide complete infor- 
mation on hydrotherm, multi-temp, 
and packaged boilers, volume hot 
water heating, installation, accessories, 
parts, general data and_ prices. Also 
included: capacity ranges, dimensions, 
weights, applications, charts, diagrams, 
ratings, wiring, and piping instruc- 
tions, selection tables, service hints, 
specifications, and other information of 
prime importance in making the most 
practical and profitable use of hy- 
dronic heating. Designed as a specify- 
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ing tool, the binder offers finger-tip 
convenience, provides time and money 
saving assistance to the busy engineer 
and architect. 


(Circle 16 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


FREQUENCY METERS—\ 4-page, 
3-color descriptive circular, is  avail- 
able free from PRD Electronics, Inc. 
which features the most complete line 
of coaxial and waveguide frequency 
meters available and describes, in de- 
tail, the more than 50 different models 
from which to choose in a_ variety 
of ranges covering 0.1 to 40 KMC/ 
SEC. Featured also are many high 
precision coaxial and waveguide direct 
frequency meters used for laboratory 
and production line testing. Cali- 
brated, ruggedized, Mil Spec frequen- 
cv meters, as well as precision hetero- 
dyne and frequency standard multi- 
pliers are also described. Charts and 
photographs indicate frequency, type, 
accuracy, dimensions, lengths, etc. 


(Circle 17 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


AIR CONDITIONING—\_ new, 8- 
page bulletin describing and _ illustrat- 
ing “Selectaflow” dual purpose year 
round air conditioning control valves 
has just been issued by the American 
Standard Controls Division. The fold- 
er explains how these self contained 
thermostatic selector valves, designed 
lor specific application to year-round 
air conditioning systems utilizing hot 
or cold water as a heat transfer me- 
dium with a single supply line and 
a single return line, eliminates the 
need for pneumatic lines or electrical 
connections to effect) substantial sav- 
ings in installation cost. Other major 
advantages and features of these valves 
holding equal interest to architects, 
engineers, builders, building owners 
and occupants are also cited. In addi- 
tion are specifications on both direct 
and remote actuator tvpe available and 
heating cooling cvcle operations. 


(Circle 18 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


STAINLESS STEEL SERVICES—A 
new, 12-page, illustrated bulletin, 
“Producing Stainless Steels .. . Exclu- 
sively,” is now available according to 
a recent announcement made by G. O. 
Carlson, Inc. Printed in three colors, 
this bulletin, to quote directly from 
its title page, describes how Carlson 
“provides a specialized service in manu- 
facturing stainless steel plate and _re- 
Jated stainless steel products.” Within 
the pages of this new bulletin, Carl- 
son manufacturing procedures are 
detailed. Typical applications of Carl- 
son materials in metalworking, chem- 
ical process, nuclear, aircraft and mis- 
sile industries, for example, are 
illustrated described. table 
shows the standard and superior types 
of stainless steel plate—including the 
precipitation-hardening erades—that 
are In Carlson’s mill inventory or avail- 
able on order. Basic production limits 
in manufacturing stainless steel plates. 
heads, forgings, rings, circles and 
flanges, as well as inventory informa- 
tion on bars and sheets (No. 1 Finish) , 


are included. 


(Circle 19 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


GLASS-CERAMICS—A revised edition 
of “This Is Glass,” a comprehensive 
storv of glass and glass-ceramics, has 
been published) by Corning Glass 
Works. The 68-page illustrated booklet 
reviews the history of glass and de- 
tails the basic types of glass. The pub- 
lication describes the expanding role 
of glass in science, industry, electron- 
ics, lighting and the home. The book- 
let includes section on Corning’s 
new glass-ceramic materials, trade- 
marked Pyroceram, and a_ two-page 
chart selected 
glasses and glass-ceramics. A chapter on 


giving properties of 
the contribution of glass to art. in- 
cludes illustrations of several famous 
Steuben pieces. A preview of the fu- 
ture of glass and = glass-ceramics de- 
scribes the extensive research being 
done with these basic engineering ma- 
terials. 


(Circle 20 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 
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ENGINEERING AIDS—A_ new 32- 
page planning guide by the Ham- 
ilton Manufacturing Company effec- 


Froorr 
Equipment 


tively portrays equipment advances in 
the engineering field that are designed 
to reduce fatigue, increase individual 
draftsman efficiency floor 
space. Presented is a completely new 
idea for filing rolled tracing to aug- 
ment the outstanding filing systems 
for valuable drawings. With the addi- 
tion of Moducor Roll Tracing Files 
complete filing requirements — are 
served by Hamilton-engineered and 
manufactured equipment. Drafting 
tables are fully presented in the cata- 
log. Instantly changeable board po- 
sitions reduce fatigue and increase efh- 
ciency. Progressive development has 
provided facilities for the complete 
drafting function right at the finger- 
tips of the man at the board to achieve 
maximum productivity. 


(Circle 21 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


EXPLODED VIEW-—The Mischka 
Company has published a booklet de- 
scribing the essentials and advantages 
of the exploded view method of illus- 
trating instruction manuals and cata- 
logs. Included in the booklet are the 
methods used in preparation of such 
illustrations, some of their uses and 
examples of typical exploded view art 
work, This method of illustration is 
commonly used to illustrate commercial 
as well as military publications, to en- 
hance sales presentations, to assist in 
training programs and to facilitate 
plant assembly operations. 


(Circle 22 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


ELECTRONIC CONTROL-Specific 
functions, components, and benefits 
of electronic control centers are de- 
scribed in a new eight-page bro- 
chure offered by Barber-Colman Com- 
pany. Architects, engineers, contractors 
and users of automatic temperature 
control systems can obtain informa- 
tion on graphic panel, Selectronic, and 
indentification control centers for 
commercial and industrial buildings 
from this brochure, “Electronic Con- 
trol Centers.” Remote temperature 
indication, recording and control, 
point adjustment by electric and elec- 
tronic instruments are among the func- 
tions described. Mention is also made 
of additional, optional functions, such 
as control of lighting or interior sys- 


tems. 


(Circle 23 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


LIQUID SPRINGS SHOKS— Taylor 
Devices, Inc. has just published a 
handbook describing their complete 
line of standard liquid compressible 
springs shoks for storing and absorb- 
ing from 10 to 1,000,000) pounds of 
energy and 460,000 foot pounds energy 
absorption. Also included are springs, 
dashpots, time delay shoks, pipe  sys- 
tems, actuators and accelerators. The 
handbook includes fully illustrated 
and simplified explanations of ‘Taylor 
liquid) compressible devices, design 
data for “specials,” and complete en- 
gineering, manufacturing and quality 
assurance facilities in a modern air 
conditioned plant. 


(Circle 24 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


GAGES CATALOG—A new 64-page 
catalog of replacement parts and 
spares for its high precision, dial in- 
dicator gages and setmaster is now 
available from  Boice Gages, Inc. 
Large exploded drawings of each gage 
permit quick reference to part names, 
part numbers and prices. Facing pages 
offer precise instructions for disas- 
sembly, reassembly and setting of the 
gages, with each step numbered in se- 
quence. To simplify ordering, con- 
tents of the book are classified by cate- 
gory: Boice bore gages, bore gage set- 
masters, snap gages, groove gages, large 
diameter gages and large diameter 
setmasters. 


(Circle 25 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


PHOTOCOPYING-Six pages de- 
scribing diffusion transfer photocopy- 
ing papers and films highlight the cur- 
rent issue of “Photocopy News & Re- 
production Review” of Anken Chemi- 
cal & Film Corporation and its wholly 
owned subsidiary, Ampto, Inc. The 
special papers-and-films section de- 
scribes more than two dozen photo- 
copy papers and films, both negative 
and positive, and charts of 
the special uses for various combina- 
tions of these materials. These uses 
range through a ereat variety of of- 
fice copying, printing and art depart- 
ment techniques to a number of en- 
gineering drawing reproduction meth- 
ods. The outside four pages of the 
new “Photocopy News” include de- 
s¢ ription of a new \mpto photocopier, 
techniques for copying continous tone 
photographs, and details on a new 
photographic contact arc light proofing 
paper for lithographers, blueprinters, 
photoengravers and art departments. 


(Circle 26 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


TECHNOLOGY MATERIALS—Car- 
borundum’s pamphlet “Materials for 
Advanced Technology” is a handy 


materials 
for advanced 
technology 


data packed, 8-page, 2-color roundup 
on 12 new products from the Com- 
pany’s Research and Development Di- 
vision. The materials described offer 
important opportunties for improved 
design and performance in applica- 
tions requiring resistance to abrasion, 
chemicals, corrosion, nuclear radia- 
tion, and high temperatures. 


(Circle 27 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 
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These listings are informational only and are not an endorsement of the products, nor of the manufacturer's claims. 
To receive any of the new literature described in these columns, merely circle the item number in the Readers’ Service 
Dept. and mail to AMERICAN ENGINEER. 
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= Society News 


Missouri Consultant Named 
to Receive 1961 NSPE Award 


Leif J. Sverdrup, P.E., will receive the 1961 National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers’ Award at the Seattle, Wash., Annual Meeting in July. 


Leif J. Sverdrup, P.E. 


Sverdrup, president and director 
of the engineering firm of Sverdrup 
& Parcel, Inc., is recognized in the 
citation accompanying the award 
for “his acumen, sound judgment 
and ability as an engineer execu- 
tive; his patriotism, valor and mer- 
itorious service to his country as an 
engineer soldier; his constructive, 
distinguished and unselfish public 
service to his fellow man as an en- 
gineer citizen; and his talents, com- 
petence and leadership as a_pro- 
fessional engineer.” 

Sverdrup’s engineering career be- 
gan with the Minnesota State High- 
way Department in 1921, where he 
remained until 1922. He then went 
to Missouri’s State Highway De- 
partment, working for that state 
until 1928, when he became senior 
partner in Sverdrup & Parcel. 
When he left the Missouri High- 
way Department, he had risen to 
the post of chief bridge engineer. 

Bridges built under Sverdrup’s 
direction span the Missouri river at 
fourteen places, the Mississippi at 
four. He has done consultant work 
on several dam construction proj- 
ects, and through his firm has taken 
an active part in many other en- 
gineering projects. 

Sverdrup’s military career is as 
impressive as his engineering ca- 
reer. He served with the Army in 
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World War I from 1918 to 1919. 
He rose to the rank of Colonel in 
1942, was promoted to Brigadier 
General in 19144 and to Major Gen- 
eral in 1945. During World War 
II, he distinguished himself in com- 
bat, receiving, among other medals, 
the Silver Star, the Distinguished 
Service Medal, the Purple Heart, 
the Distinguished Service Cross and 
the Legion of Merit. His work dur- 
ing World War II was primarily in 
the Southwest Pacific. 

sorn in Norway, Sverdrup came 
to this country in 1914. He re- 
ceived his B.A. from Augsburg 
College in 1918, and his B.S. in 
Civil Engineering from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1921. In 
1952 he was honored with the de- 
gree ol Doctor of Engineering 
(hon.) from the University of Mis- 
souri’s School of Mines and Met- 
allurgy. 

He is a member of National So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers, 
American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, American Society of Military 
Engineers, and is past president of 
the Engineers’ Club of St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Engineers’ Week Sales 
Reach All Time High 


Sales of promotional materials 
for the 1961 National Engineers’ 
Week totaled $11,507.33, an in- 
crease of $1,295 over sales for the 
1960 observance, according to War- 
ren C. Stadden, national chairman 
of the event. 

Mr. Stadden termed the increase 
a “good indication of the continued 
interest in the activities and ob- 
jectives of the Engineers’ Week 
program. 

The total amount expended for 
the materials furnished by the Na- 


tional Society for the 1961 Week 
was $13,992.21. The difference be- 
tween this cost figure and the in- 


come received from the sale of 
promotional materials is made up 
by an appropriation of the NSPE 
Board. 

The income from sales for the 
1961 Week was the highest in the 
Il-year history of the Engineers’ 
Week observance under NSPE spon- 
sorship. 


Purdue Conference Judged 
Excellent by Delegates 


Topics ranging from public re- 
lations to building codes provided 
the agenda for the National Society 
of Professional Engineers’ Annual 
State Presidents’ Conference, held 
April 14-15, at Purdue University 
this year. 

NSPE state presi- 
dents-elect and executive secretaries 
and directors listened to and took 


presidents, 


MAP Delegates 


MAP 


CONGRESS 


OF THE 


PROFESSIONS 


Michigan SPE President Merle Pow- 
ers, P.E. (left), and President-elect 
Richard A. Little, P.E., welcome 
Executive Director of the Missouri 
SPE Paul Doll, P.E. (right), to the 
Michigan Association of the Pro- 
fessions’ second annual Congress 
of the Professions. Michigan SPE 
was represented at the recent Con- 
gress by eight of its top ranking 
officers. 
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part in discussions and panel talks 
covering practically every phase of 
NSPE operations during the two- 
day conference, termed “excellent” 
by those attending. 

Representatives from as far north 
as Alaska and as far south as the 
Canal Zone were briefed by NSPE’s 
national vice presidents on a wide 
variety of subject matter, including 
ethical practices, employment prac- 
tices, public relations, programs 
for engineering students and young 
engineers, chapter activities, financ- 
ing and registration, legislative mat- 
ters and governmental contacts. 

Highlight of the social side of 
the two-day meeting was a social 
hour and banquet held at the La- 
fayette Country Club. Speaker at 
the banquet was Prof. Alvin’ R. 
Rolfs of the English Department 
at Purdue. His subject was “A Col- 
lege Professor at Large in Europe.” 
A regional luncheon was held Fri- 
day and a general luncheon on the 
final day of the conference. 

The program was opened by 
NSPE President Noah E. Hull, 
P.E., who outlined the purposes and 
objectives of the conference. Paul 
Robbins, P.E., NSPE executive di- 
rector, offered delegates a rundown 
on the Society’s administrative pro- 
cedures and publications. 


A complete summary of the 
proceedings at the Purdue 
Conference will appear in the 
June American Engineer. 


Professionals Approach 
Era of Dues’ Increases 


According to a recent article in 
the Wall Street Journal, members 
of many trade and professional or- 
ganizations may be heading into 
an era of dues’ increases. 

The American Medical Associa- 
tion has been considering increas- 
ing its $25 yearly dues to $35 in 
1961 and even to $45 the following 
vear, blaming the need for more 
funds on $2.5 million headquarters 
improvement programs and a pen- 
sion for staff members. 

Other groups who will pay more 
in dues are the American Bar <As- 
sociation who will pay $20 and Sig- 
ma Delta Chi, professional journai- 
ism society, who will double their 
long standing $5 in 1961. 
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> Thoughts om 


By PAUL H. ROBBINS, P.E. 
NSPE Executive Director 


What Is Missing? 


HE student publication of the engineering school of a large 
western college recently carried in two successive issues editori- 
als by the editor attacking bitterly the ECPD-developed Canons 

of Ethics. The editorials attack the objective of the Canons as 
being “not to protect the public but to restrain competition and 
suppress self criticism.” They question the motivation of the 
engineers who worked so diligently for a number of years to 
evolve the Canons and infer that all engineers who subscribe to 
the Canons are supporting a premise that “a young, hungry 
engineer must not try to crowd in on an older, already established 
engineer,” and conclude by advising the engineering student 
to “oppose (or at least ignore)” these Canons of Ethics. 


Tuar such an attitude should exist on the part of an engineering 
student (assumed to be an upper classman) at a renowned 
engineering college is a serious indictment of the educational 
system and the profession which permits such an attitude to exist. 
Certainly we would not deny the right of a young man to 
express his opinion. The serious problem here is that apparently 
this young man has not been inculcated with some of the basic 
premises of the profession. It would be interesting to know what 
exposure this young man may have had in his engineering edu- 
cation to discussions on ethics, to considerations of professional 
behavior, and to all of the other elements which go into the 
problem of creating an image of the engineering profession as 
serving the nation and mankind. 


Uxrortunatery, the engineering profession has not devoted as 
extensive consideration as it should have to inculcating profes- 
sional concepts among students. Happily, there are many signs 
of change in this attitude. Engineering faculties are more and 
more discussing procedures and mechanisms whereby they can 
inculcate in the graduates of their curricula the concepts of pro- 
fessional behavior. The increasing interest in the development 
of student chapters of NSPE, providing an opportunity for stu- 
dents to meet periodically to discuss professional matters, is an 
indication of the interest of students themselves in being more 
deeply concerned in this aspect of professional development. 


Uxrortunatecy, there is a tendency on the part of members of 
the profession to point an accusing finger at faculty and our 
educational processes as not accomplishing this objective. It is 
obvious, of course, that the key to considerations of professional 
concepts is the attitude of the faculty of the particular institution. 
Members of the profession, nevertheless, can be of considerable 
assistance to faculty both in their student contacts and in offering 
their assistance in student discussions of these problems. Whether 
these discussions are individual discussions with faculty members, 
whether they be in the nature of formalized courses, whether 
they be through student chapters of either professional or tech- 
nical societies, or whether they be in bull sessions with practicing 
engineers, the common concept of engineering as a_ profession 
carrying with it the responsibilities and prerogatives of professional 
behavior must continuously be at the forefront of student con- 
siderations. 
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“Bring in one for SIXTY-ONE” 


“The whole is equal to the sum of the parts.” Thus, the effectiveness 
and progress of NSPE’s programs for the profession increase pro- 
portionately with the strength and size of its supporting membership. 


New Jersey Students 
Form NSPE Chapter 

Fairleigh Dickinson University 
in Rutherford, N.].. recently cele- 
brated the formation of a student 
chapter of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers as well as 
the accreditation of its new clec- 
trical engineering curriculum by 
the Engineers Council for Profes- 
sional Development. 

On the occasion Dean Vito L. 
Salerno of the Universitv’s College 
of Science and Engineering spoke 
to the Bergen County SPE and the 
student chapter on the importance 
of maintaining ethics stand 
ards in the engineering prolession. 

The Bergen County Society ol 
the New Jersey SPE was instru- 
mental in sponsoring the student 
chapter at Fairleigh Dickinson. 


J. F. Reynolds, P.E. 
John Franklin Revnolds, P.E., 


past national director Flor- 
ida, and one-time national vice 
president of NSPE, passed away 
recently in Jacksonville, Fla. Rey 
nolds was instrumental in the 
merging of the Florida SPE and 
the Florida Engineering Society in 
1955, when he was president of 
both organizations. 


Governor Is Urged to 
Appoint Professionals 
David N. Bashaw, Jr., P-E., 
president of the Massachusetts SPE, 
recently joined with the presidents 
of two other engineering organiza- 
tions in urging the governor of 
that state to appoint only  regis- 
tered professional engineers to top 
policy making and administrative 
positions as far as is practicable. 
The_ resolution submitted to 
Governor John A. Volpe by Bash- 
aw, Charles H. Norris, president 
of the Massachusetts Section of 
ASCE, and Arthur T. Ippan, presi- 
dent of the Boston Society of Civil 
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Engineers, also stated that suitable 
amendments should be made to 
existing legislation to require that 
positions of top technical responsi- 
bilities in the state be filled by reg- 
istered engineers. 

A third part of the resolution 
stated that the professional engi- 
neering societies would be pleased 
to assist such a move by submit- 
ting lists of PE’s who could qualify 
for particular positions. 


Missouri SPE President 
Given Honorary Degree 

Melford E. Monsees, P.E., of 
Leawood, Kansas, president of the 
Missouri SPE, recently received 
the honorary degree of Knight ol 
St. Patrick from the University of 
Missouri for his work in the fur- 
therance of the enginecring pro- 
fession in Missouri. 

Monsees is chief of the Engincer- 
ing Service Branch, U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers Kansas 
Citv, and has been active in re- 
cruitment of voung men into the 
profession. His latest published ar- 
ticle is a chapter on “Professional 
Development” in the new Opti- 
mum Utilization of Engineers, 
published by the American Man- 
agement Association. 


Pierce Gets Citation 
From Corps of Engineers 
Harvey F. Pierce, P.E., recently 
was awarded a citation by the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers for his 
vital work in the complex missile 
facilities at Cape Canaveral and 
Patrick Air Force Base. 
Engineering manager and secre- 
tary-treasurer of Maurice H. Con- 
nell & Associates, Pierce received 
the award at a recent meeting of 
the Miami Chapter of the Florida 
SPE. He is a 1961-62 NSPE vice 
presidential nominee. 
Saluting his significant contribu- 


tions in the interest of national de- 
fense, the citation stated, ‘““Through 
his outstanding individual techni- 
cal ability, resourcefulness and im- 
agination, together with his excel- 
lent organizing and administrative 
ability, the design of the crash mis- 
sile facilities met all required sched- 
ules.”” Representative of the launch- 
ings made from the two bases are 
Thor, Vanguard, Polaris, Pershing 
and the Saturn programs. 


to HRememrbper 


South Dakota Society—Annual 
Meeting, May 6, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. 

New Jersey Society —Annual 
Meeting, May 5-6, Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
Vermont Society—Annual Meet- 
ing, May 13, Montpelier Tavern, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 

Pennsylvania Society—Annual 
Meeting, May 18-20, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Maryland Society—Annual Meet- 
ing, May 19-20, Carvel Hall, Ann- 
apolis, Maryland. 

Montana Society—Annual Meet- 
ing, May 20, Rainbow Hotel, Great 
Falls, Montana 
Connecticut Society—Annual 
Meeting, May 20, Hotel Taft, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

Michigan Society—Annual Meet- 
ing, May 25-27, Rackham Memorial 
Building, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

California Society—Annual Meet- 
ing, May 26-27, Casa Munras Hotel, 
Monterey, California 
Alabama _ Society—Annual Meet- 
ing, May 27, Whitley Hotel, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

New York Society—Annual Meet- 
ing, June 1-3, Sha-wan-ga Lodge, 
High View, New York 
Delaware Society—Annual Meet- 
ing, June 8, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Georgia Society—Annual Meeting, 
June 15-18, Wilmington Island Hotel, 
Savannah, Georgia 
South Carolina Society—Annual 
Meeting, June 15-17, Francis Marion 
Hotel, Charleston, South Carolina. 
Indiana Society—Annual Meeting, 
June 16-17, French Lick-Sheraton 
Hotel, French Lick, Indiana. 
Nevada Society—Annual Meeting, 
June 17-18, Las Vegas, Nevada. 
Utah Society—Annual Meeting, 
June 18, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Missouri Society—Annual Meeting, 
June 23-24, Governor Hotel, Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri 
Hawaii Society—Annual Meeting, 
June 24, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
National Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, July 4- 
7, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 

National Society of Professional 
Engineers—Fall Meeting, October 
19-21, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia. 
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NSPEENeEWS 
briefs 


@ At its state convention in 
Knoxville, the Tennessee Society 
recently elected the following ol- 
ficers for 1961-62: Dwight J. Good- 
man, P.E., Winchester, Tenn., 
president; Edward M. Dougherty, 
P.E., Nashville, first) vice presi- 
dent; Warner Howe, P.E., Mem- 
phis, second vice president; David 
A. Roberson, P.E., TVallahoma, 
secretary; and Karl Stallings, P.E., 
Nashville, treasurer. 

@ In celebration of his thirtieth 
vear on the stafl of the University 
of Minnesota) Mechanical Enei- 
neering Department, Professor 
James J. Ryan, P.E., will hold a 
reception on May 22, in the Grand 
Ballroom of Coffman Memorial 
Union on the campus. He has ex- 
tended an invitation to all friends 
and associates. At that time he will 
exhibit in his research laboratory 
instruments he has invented as 
well as his automotive crash salety 
equipment. 

@ L. L. Dresser, P.E., past presi- 
dent of NSPE, 1951-52, has been 
nominated by “Tulsa, Oklahoma's 
Mayor James Maxwell to fill a va- 
cancy on the Tulsa Airport Au- 
thority. Dresser’s long time interest 
in aviation stems from 1929 when 
he accepted a set of flying lessons 
as part of the tee for some engi- 
necring work he performed. He 
established his own engineering 
firm in 1926 and has been active 
in Tulsa since that time. 

@ NSPE Vice President Benja- 
min Elliott, P.E., Madison, Wis- 
consin, recently represented the 
Society at the inauguration of 
Owen Meredith Wilson the 
ninth president of the University 
of Minnesota in Minneapolis. 

@ Frank L. Martin, P.E., past 
NSPE national director from the 
District of Columbia, retired re- 
cently from active service with 
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the Federal Government Maritime 
Commission and Maritime Admin- 
istration. He had been with the 
Commission for 26 vears, most re- 
cently as supervising naval archi- 
tect and branch chict in the Office 
of Ship Construction. 

@ Bill M. Ferguson, P.E., secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Shreveport 
Section of the Louisiana Engineer- 
ing Society, was a panel member 
on the Louisiana Community De- 
velopment Seminar recently. The 
event was sponsored by the State 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
Monroe, La. Also participating in 
the event was ‘Tom Ruffin, P.E., 
president of the Shreveport Sec- 
tion who is also a past national 
vice president of the Jaycees. 

@ Keynote speaker at the an- 
nual meeting of the Texas SPE 
in Abilene, Texas, recently was 
NSPE President Noah E. Hull, 
P.E., also a native son and mem- 
ber of the TSPE San Jacinto Chap- 
ter. Hull was introduced at the 
meeting by another Southwestern- 
er, NSPE Vice President Thomas 
Mann, P.E., Roswell, New Mexico. 

@ The Nassau County Chapter 
of the New York State SPE recent- 
ly installed the following men as 
officers for 1961: Henry J. Camp- 
bell, P.E., president; Clyde M. 
Alston, P.E., first vice president; 
Henry R. Gordon, P.E., second vice 
president; Leonard Spiegel, P.E., 
secretary; Joseph Stein, P.E., finan- 
cial secretary; and Donald Bass, 
P.E., treasurer. Also installed at 
the same meeting were new di- 
rectors Joseph E, Dobson, P.E., 
John S. Parnon, P.E., and David 
Arella, P.E., who will serve for the 
period 1961-64. 

@ The Mississippi SPE recently 
honored Mrs. H. A. Kroeze and 
Baxter Wilson, president of the 
Mississippi Power & Light Com- 
pany, with plaques. Mrs. Kroeze’s 
late husband was honored as the 
“Engineer of Former Years” and 
Wilson was named “Engineer of 
the Year.” 

@ Newly elected 1961 officers of 
the Northwest Suburban Chapter 
of the Illinois SPE are: Kenneth G. 
Cook, P.E., Des Plaines, president; 
Carl H. Bowen, P.E., Arlington 
Heights, vice president; Albino 
Angonese, P.E., Mt. Prospect, sec- 
retary; and Charles R. Hays, P.E., 
Park Ridge, treasurer. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Minimum 3 lines. 

Ungdisplayed, $1.80 per line. Three or 
more consecutive insertions $1.50 
per line each. 

Displaved: Same rate as General 
Advertising. 

Positions Wanted: Undisplaved. 90¢ 

line. Three or more consecu- 
ns 75¢ per line each 
| Gener al Advertising 


vate s. less 


Positions Available 


Distribution Engineer. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for a young electrical engineer 
with 3 to 5 years experience in over- 
head distribution engineering in a 
public utility, in a fast-growing south- 
west area. Should have working Knowl- 
edge of underground distribution sys- 
tem. Salary open. Box 501, AMERICAN 
ENGINEER 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER. Excellent op- 
portunity at Project Engineer level for 
BSME with minimum 10 years experi- 
ence, preferably in heating, ventilating, 
and air conditioning. Position perma- 
nent and open immediately with estab- 
lished Midwest consulting firm design- 
ing industrial plants, power houses 
public buildings, office buildings, lab- 
cratories. Moving expenses paid. Write 
Box 301, AMERICAN ENGINEER 

“NER” describes hundreds of $7,000-$35,000 
Executive Job openings monthly. Write 
for free copy. Naticnal Employment 
Reports, 20 E. Jac kson, 902-R, Chi cago 4 


CONSTRECTION 
THERMAL POWER STATIONS 
ROJECT SUPERINTENDENTS 
START AND TEST ENGINEERS 
SHIFT OPERATORS 
LOCATION FAR 


Qualified applicants subn 
THE KU LJIAN CORPOR. ATION 
Construction Division De 


1200 N ad St *hiladelphia 


Positions Wanted 


Association with Consulting Engineer or 
Architect in a Southern community de- 
sired by a young, currently employed 
Registered Professional Engineer with 
experience in mechanical, electrical and 
machine design and field supervision on 
industrial and educational projects up 
to $4,000,000. Small initial investment 
possible. All identified responses will be 
held confidential and answered. Write 
Box 500, AMERICAN ENGINFER 


Project Engineer. BSME. Registered. Ex- 
tensive experience in management of 
power and defense projects. Seeks re- 
sponsible administrative or sales posi- 
tion. Box 502, AMERICAN ENGINEER 


Professional Services 


INVENTION DEVELOPMENT Experi- 
mental equipment. Patents. Details on 
request. Todd Consulting Engineers, 424 
West 119th St.. New York 27, N. Y 


New officers of the Tennessee So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers, 
Dwight J. Goodman of Winchester 
(left), president, and David A. 
Roberson of Tullahoma (center), 
secretary, go over a documentation 
of engineers’ roles at the Arnold 


Engineering Development Center 
with R. M. Williams, managing 
director of ARO, Inc., at Arnold 


Air Force Station, Tenn. 
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WITH THE 


“artes 


By Mrs. Clark A. Dunn, Chair- 
man, Ladies Auxiliary Advisory 
Committee. 


The response to the question- 


naires sent to all of the auwiliaries 


in March is very gratifying. They 
show increased interest and growth 
in the auxiliary movement. Many 


new auxiliaries have been formed 
during the year. Some not previous- 
Iv mentioned are Broom Area 
Chapter, New York State Society 
of Professional Engineers with 
Mrs. Ernest J. Pilotti of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., as president, and the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the Yakima 


Chapter of Washington, with Mrs. 
W. W. Farrell as president. 
Another interesting report on 
Engineers’ Week activities comes 
from one of our newest auxiliaries, 
the Stanislaus Co., California, 
Chapter Auxiliary. The ladies as- 
sisted the parent chapter by deco- 
rating the tables at a banquet at 
which engineering students at 
Modesto Junior College and high 
school students interested in engi- 
neering careers were guests. They 
also arranged a display on the ca- 
reer theme in a bank window. 
Plans are being made for a spring 
dance by the Topeka Auxiliary to 
the Kansas SPE. ‘Then 
has been very active this year with 
every monthly 
standing one. 
The Tulsa, Oklahoma, Auxiliary 
reports a successlul benefit bridge 
raise 


auxiliary 


meeting an out- 


and canasta luncheon to 
money for the scholarship which 
they give annually to a junior on 
engineering student at 
There were 284 
ladies present and they cleared al- 
most S200. 


senior 
Tulsa University. 


Congratulations to the new 
chairman of the Texas State Ad- 
visory Committee. She is Mrs, John 
H. Southwell of the Sabine Chap- 


Tennessee Officers 
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ter. Her address is 3260 Mingle- 
wood Drive, Beaumont, Texas. 

Fun! Fun! Fun! was the keynote 
of the auxiliary participation in 
the annual convention of the Texas 
Society of Professional Engineers 
held in Abilene in February. Enter- 
tainment included a tea in the 
home of a member, a brunch and 
fashion show at the Abilene Wom- 
an’s Club, and a Luau, Texas- 
style, at which the ladies joined 
their husbands in an evening of 
fun in gay Hawaiian costumes. 

All was not play, however. The 
ladies met for their annual state 
business meeting with Mrs. L. J. 
Roberts, state chairman, presiding. 
The group voted to continue their 
activities as they had been, that is, 
with a state advisory committee in- 
stead of a state auxiliary. The new- 
ly organized Auxiliary to the Gulf 
Coast Chapter was welcomed. 

The State of Ohio has established 
a state auxiliary advisory commit- 
tee. Mrs. Homer Borton of Cleve- 
land was elected chairman. Ohio 
auxiliaries are to be congratulated 
on this step. 

The April meeting of the River- 
side-San_ Bernardino Auxiliary 
sounds very interesting and worth- 
while. Mr. Wm, Flye spoke on 
Elements of Tvraffic Engineering 
which is certainly a timely topic. 


Coleman L. Hasie, P.E. 


Coleman L. Hasie, P.E., long- 
time engineer of Lubbock, Texas, 
died recently at the age of 64. A 
partner in the consulting firm of 
Hasie & Green and Assoc., he has 
been active in Lubbock since 1925 
as a Mason, a Shriner, and a mem- 
ber of the Texas SPE. Among the 
survivors was his son, Montague, 
who will replace him in the firm. 


CUBA 


(Continued from page 39) 


tors so that they may pass the state 
medical board examinations. A 
junior college in the Miami area 
is working on a smaller scale to 
provide the same opportunity for 
engineers. Still much work remains 
to be done if all of the available 
refugee skills are to be put to good 
use. 
Doing more of the remaining 
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work will involve a number of peo- 
ple and organizations. One of the 
most experienced organizations in 
this field is the American Council 
for Emigres in the Professions 
(ACEP). Working from New York, 
ACEP has already begun to handle 
a number of the Cuban refugees, 
including more than a few engi- 
neers. The type of work done suc- 
cessfully by this organization in the 
past may indicate what can be done 
to aid the Cubans. 

Facing the same problem with 
lawyers used to continental law in 
the past, ACEP realized that re- 
training would probably be too 
much trouble if the lawyers wanted 
to stay in law. But, ACEP realized 
that they might be able to handle 
another type of work effectively 
and began shopping around. They 
then discovered that this country 
has a drastic shortage of trained 
librarians. Because of the back- 
ground the lawyers had, they were 
able to train as librarians in a 
relatively short time. In other 
areas, ACEP found that a reason- 
able amount of study frequently 
fitted various professional people 
to be teachers, and many have been 
given the opportunity to do this. 

But perhaps the next step in 
handling the professional refugees 
from Cuba is the most vital—find- 
ing work for them, placing them 
in positions where they can work 
to their full capacities, support 
then.selves, and contribute to soci- 
ety in proportion to their skills. 

If the American engineer wishes 
to do something really valuable for 
his Cuban colleagues, he can by 
helping to return Cuba to democ- 
racy. This is what Cubans want 
most, and there are ways in which 
the American engineers can help. 
The important thing is to be will- 
ing to do it and to be ready to over- 
come all the obstacles and disap- 
pointments they will encounter in 
their way. 

The Cuban refugee problem is 
one that is on its way to solution, 
but to push it all the way to that 
solution, more work is needed. 
Furthermore, when the solution is 
gained, it is a safe bet that the 
nation will be richer in_ skilled 
manpower, and perhaps most im- 
portant, richer in reputation and 
in friends among those whom it has 
helped.—End. 


MANN 
(Continued from page 40) 


media through which we can con- 
sider and better our own particular 
branch of engineering, namely a 
functional section. The Functional 
Section Services Committee 
charged with the duty of assisting 
you in the formation and operation 
of a group under the framework of 
NSPE for your specific branch of 
engineering. The Committee has 
compiled the basic information and 
requirements for you to form and 
operate a functional section to 
meet your wishes and needs. The 
Committee also serves as a clearing 
house for information between 
functional section meetings. If you 
feel that your needs can be better 
served through a_ specific group, 
then form that functional section. 

NSPE would not be in existence 
very long if the local chapters 
failed to function. The Chapter 
Activities Committee has the re- 
sponsibility of assisting the chapters 
in whatever way possible. This 
Committee has compiled and dis- 
tributed one of the most complete 
guides and reference media ever 
to come out of your organization, 
the Chapter Handbook, “the blue 
book.” It is an owner’s guide, part 
catalog and operation manual all 
in one. If the information you want 
is not in the blue book, there are 
complete detailed instructions of 
how you can obtain it. Although 
the Handbook is brought up to 
date every year, the old book can 
be used for years to come. The 
basic requirements for the produc- 
tion of your product will hold 
good as it was originally conceived. 
The cost is modest and within the 
means of all of us, and the benefits 
derived therefrom are unlimited. 
The beautiful part of this book is 
that you, as a chapter officer or 
member, do not have to expose 
your lack of knowledge. Just read 
your Chapter Handbook and be 
one of the better informed. 

NSPE has only one way to con- 
tinue to safeguard and improve 


the health, safety and welfare of 


the public—through you, the mem- 
bership. Membership is the struc- 
tural stability upon which your 
organization depends for its very 
existence. The Membership Com- 
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mittee is charged with many and 
varied responsibilities, but their 
primary responsibility is service to 
you, the owner. The operational 
personnel of this organization is 
obtained only from the rosters of 
your chapters. Membership recruit- 
ment is your job and obligation. 
How you do it is immaterial, just 
as long as you do it. The Member- 
ship Committee can only goad, 
guide and assist you. Never lose 
sight of the members vou now have: 
keep them active. The turnover 
in the management of this organi- 
zation of ours is high. Review 
vour potentials continually, as only 
vou know who is worthy of mem- 
bership. 

Throughout this article I have re- 
ferred to the product of NSPE. 
That product is professionalism, a 
high standard expression of you, 
the individual engineer. The Or- 
ganizational Functions Group is 
here to serve vou, the professional 
engineer. If you do not use the 
facilities at your disposal our prod- 
uct, professionalism, will decline 
and be replaced by some other 
commodity with which we as Amer- 
icans cannot live.—End. 


CHRISTIAN 


(Continued from page 41) 


priority basis, which programs, if 


any, rate preferential considera- 
tion. This is never a simple chore. 

The Constitution and Bylaws 
Committee: This committee seldom 
initiates amendments to the Con- 
stitution or the Bylaws. Rather, it 
receives recommendations in- 
structions from the Board of Di- 
rectors. These are usually the result 
of deliberations of one or more 
of the many other committees. As 
proof of the dvnamic character of 
the Society, a meeting of the Board 
of Directors seldom passes without 
some report from this committee. 

The Nominating Committee: 
While this committee is included 
in this group, it is one apart from 
the others in several particulars. 
It is not appointed by the presi- 
dent. Its functions and duties are 
clearly and thoroughly defined in 
the Constitution and Bylaws. This 
committee performs its assignment 
entirely free of the supervision of 
any officer of the Society. It is the 
only committee elected by the 
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Board of Directors. It is also prob- 
ably the only committee made up 
entirely of new members each year, 
devoid of the continuity found in 
others. The exceptionally success- 
ful performance annually is indi- 
cated by the uniformly high quali- 
fications of the Society's officers, 
their complete dedication to the 
Societv and their devotion to ever 
growing responsibilities. (Modesty, 
of course, requires the Author to 
except himself from this last ob- 
servation, hopeful that this will 
not detract from its sincerity.) 
The Organization and Functions 
Committee: This is a_ relatively 
new committee which maintains 
a continuing study of the entire 
organization of the Society. Many 
of these studies are originated 
by recommendation of the 
of Directors as a result of com- 
mittee suggestions. Here again is 
a demonstration of the fact that 
vour Society is voung, dvnamic, for 
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this committee is never lacking in 
a wide variety of subjects involving 
problems of organization and func- 
tions. 

The Policy Review Committee: 
The need for this committee be- 
came quite apparent a few short 
years ago, after the compilation 
and publication of “Administrative 
Policies and Professional Policies 
of the Society.” These compila- 
tions included all significant poli- 
cies adopted over the years by 
the Board of Directors. Since these 
policies must be modified, amend- 
ed and amplified almost continu- 
ously, it becomes necessary for this 
committee to sit annually to up- 
date the Society's policies. This is 
largely an editorial effort intended 
to interpret and incorporate new- 
ly adopted decisions of the Board 
of Directors during the previous 
year, involving new policies as well 
as amendments to these previous- 
ly adopted. One other function of 
this committee is to examine all 
policies and recommend restudy 
of some by appropriate committees 
when changing times and condi- 
tions make such studies advisable. 

The Resolutions Committee: 
This committee performs the func- 
tions which similar committees do 
in most organizations, perhaps 
routine but necessary. It receives 
resolutions from all sources and 


segments of the Society. If a resolu- 
tion relates to an existing policy, 
or if it is related to the activities 
of some other committee, it is au- 
tomatically referred to such com- 
mittee for study and recommenda. 
tion. Thus, most resolutions re- 
ceive much attention before pres- 
entation to the Board of Directors 
for action. The resolution form is 
frequently used by member state 
socicties as a medium for bringing 
to the attention of the Board of 
NSPE, the local society's beliefs 
and wishes. Such philosophies thus 
receive an airing nationally. 

Assignments to the committees 
in this group may be more work-a- 
day than glamorous. Nevertheless, 
each is an essential clement of the 
Society and each does perform a 
role in the “coordination of policy 
development.” 

Committee activities constitute 
a major factor in the Society, with- 
in each segment, chapter, state, 
national, as well as functional sec- 
tions. So much can be accomplished 
through this medium. It provides 
a means for participation upon the 
part of a large percentage of the 
membership. 

kach participant, through these 
activities, acquires a more thorough 
understanding of the aims, objec- 
tives and reasons for the existence 
of this great, altruistic 
tion of ours.—End. 


WORLD BANK 


(Continued from page 33) 


organiza- 


in question. Fortunately, there is 
a way of determining this. From 
time to time, the Bank surveys its 
member nations to find out their 
economic conditions, what may be 
needed in terms of resource devel- 
opment, and in general which of 
the projects would constitute good 
risks for Bank funds. Experience 
has shown that these surveys are 
often accurate sign posts pointing 
to future projects for Bank financ- 
ing. These surveys are published 
by Johns Hopkins University and 
are available to the public. While 
they are not a sure thing, they are 
still a reliable indication of busi- 
ness that is likely to be available, 
and they definitely are a help in 
narrowing the field. 

Ir is not easy to arrange a Bank- 
funded project. Like any other 
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major source of engineering work, 
the Bank attracts tough competi- 
tion. Further, according to a 
World Bank engineer, “Many of 
the projects we finance are on a 
large scale, but even projects on a 
much smaller scale present un- 
usual problems for many of the 
Bank’s borrowers. They are prob- 
lems of planning, organization and 
execution and they are made difh- 
cult because the underdeveloped 
countries as yet have only a little 
experience in tackling develop- 
ment schemes. For the Bank, the 
result is that we feel it is necessary 
to take even more than ordinary 
banker’s care in considering and 
investigating loan proposals. We 
do our best to see that projects are 
selected that will contribute most 
to strengthen the economy of the 
borrowing country.” 

This means, understandably, 
that those engineering firms who 
have had experience in large scale, 
overseas development projects are 
likely to have an advantage. In 
other words, as is true in so many 
other areas, those firms that are 
big will tend to get bigger. It cre- 
ates, in one engineer’s words, “a 
tough market for a new firm.” 

Further, it is not unusual to find 
an American firm working at some- 
thing of a disadvantage in trying 
to find a Bank-financed project. 
The reason for this is in many 
cases more real than logical. There 
is a tendency, say industry engi- 
neers, for a newly developing na- 
tion—India is a good example—to 
favor its own engineers over out- 
siders. All other things being 
equal, this could be the difference 
in the nation’s selection. The mo- 
tivation for this is, of course, na- 
tionalism, and to that extent is 
understandable. But it is one more 
factor the engineer must consider 
before seeking this type of work. 

With all of these drawbacks, 
then, why is it worth it for an 
American engineering firm even to 
consider Bank projects? The an- 
swer seems to be that the advan- 
tages outweigh the difficulties. For 
one thing, Bank projects tend to be 
large scale which means they pro- 
vide proportionately large returns. 
Secondly, they can provide ex peri- 
ence to the engineering firm that 
might not be obtainable elsewhere. 
And perhaps most important, any 
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PROFESSIONAL 


DIRECTORY 


California-lllinois 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC. 

Design and Consulting Engineers 
Dams — Power Plants — Transmission Lines 
Railroads — Highways 
Investigations — Reports — Plans and 
Specifications — Cost Estimates — 
Supervision of Construction 
74 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


HOMER L. CHASTAIN & 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Engineers 


Civil, Structural, Mechanical, Industrial Design 
& Supervision, Construction, Engineering, Turn- 
pikes, Bridges, Water Supply, Sewerage, Flood 
Control & Drainage, Material Controls, Munici- 
pal Engineering, Topographic Surveys. 

15512 West Main Street Decatur, Mlinois 


KAISER ENGINEERS 
Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company 
Engineers — Contractors 


300 Lakeside Dr., Oakland 12. California 


CONSOER, TOWNSEND & ASSOC. 
Consulting Engineers 


Sewage treatment, sewers, storm drainage, 
flood control — Water supply and treatment — 
Highways and bridges — Airports — Urban 
renewal — Electric and gas transmission lines — 
Rate studies, surveys and valuations — Indus- 
trial and institutional buildings. 


360 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


MINER AND MINER 


Consulting Engineers 
Incorporated 
Greeley, Colorado 
Littleton, Colorado 


Tucson, Arizona Phoenix, Arizona 


DE LEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 

Public Transit 

Traffic & Parking 

Expressways 


Subways 
Railroad Facilities 
Industrial Plants 
Grade Separations Municipal Works 
Urban Renewal Port Development 
150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
San Francisco New York Boston 


JOHN J. MOZZOCHI 
AND ASSOCIATES 
Highways — Airports — Developments 
Survey — Design — Inspection 


265 Hebron Avenue Glastonbury, Conn. 


SARGENT & LUNDY 
Engineers 


Consultants to the Power Industry 
Studies — Design — Supervision 


140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Tl. 


CONRAD M. CARLSRUD 
Vechanical Engineer 
Industrial Consultant 


122 Clowes Terrace 
Waterbury 10, Conn. 


SOIL TESTING SERVICES, INC. 
Consulting Soil and Foundation Engineers 
John P. Gnaedinger Clyde N. Baker, Jr. 
Site Investigations 
Foundation Recommendations and Design 
Laboratory Testing, Field Inspection & Control 


1827 N. Harlem Avenue, Chicago 35, Ilinois 


WILBERDING COMPANY, 


ENGINEERS 
Consulting — Design 
Mechanical — Structural 


Civil — Electrical 
Land Planning 
Sanitary 


1023 20th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


STANLEY ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 


Hershey Building 208 S. LaSalle St. 
Muscatine, Iowa Chicago 4, Illinois 
Hanna Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


JAMES H. CARR, JR. 


Timber Engineering Consultant 


Specializing in investigations and recommenda- 
tions for maintenance and repair of existing 
timber structures. 


2138 P St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


PIONEER SERVICE & 
ENGINEERING CO. 
Consulting and Design 
Engineers 


Public Utilities — Industrials 
Purchasing — Construction Management 


231 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 4 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 


Industrial Plants — Municipal, Highway and 
Airport Improvements — Power Plants — 
Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 


Waste Disposal — Appraisals — Reports, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


DAMES & MOORE 
Consultants in Applied Earth Sciences 
Soil Mechanics Engineering Geology 
Geophysics 


Atlanta, Chicago, Honolulu, Houston 
Los Angeles, New York, Portland 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle 


WARREN & VAN PRAAG, INC, 

Consulting Engineers 
Since 1918 
Highways - Pavements - Bridges - Grade 
Separations - Airports - Drainage - Street 
Lighting - Waterworks - Sewerage 
Investigations - Reports 
253 South Park Street, Decatur, Illinois 


1224 North Capitol Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


CRYSTAL LAKE ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 
Engineers 


Design—Develop—Manufacture 
Intricate—A ssemblies—Products 
Miniature Precision Grinding 


Write or Phone 459-3500 
10 Gates St., Crystal Lake, Il. 
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Ilinois-Missouri 


DIRECTORY 


WIGHT AND COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 
Bridges, Express Highways, Paving, Water Sys- 
tems, Sewage and Waste Disposal, Flood Con- 
trol and Drainage, Airports and Buildings, Site 
Planning, Reports. 
814 Ogden Ave., Downers Grove, Il. 
446 E. Main St., Barrington, Il. 


SCIENCE & ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 

Consultants — Engineers — Designers 

Applied Science 
Industrial Facilities 
Systems Engineering 
9225 Grand River Detroit 4, Mich. 
TExas 4-8400 


CHAS. W. COLE & SON 
Engineers—Architects 


South Bend, Indiana 


W. L. BADGER ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Chemical Engineers 
Consultants Specialists in Evaporation 
Crystallization, Heat Transfer; Design of Plants 


for Production of Salt, Caustic Soda, Organic 


Chemicals; Sea Water Conversion; Dowtherm 
Installations. 
309 South State Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Telephone: NOrmandy 2-6142 


WILSON & COMPANY 


Engineers 
Water — Sewerage — Streets — Highways 
Bridges — Eectrical — Airfields — Drainage 
Dams — Treatment Plants 
Industrial Installations 

Chemical Testing Lab — Aerial Mapping 
Electronic Computer Services, Reproduction 
631 East Crawford Salina, Kansas 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES 
INC 


Consulting and Design 
Engineers 
Power Generation 
Electric — Gas — Water Systems 
Industrial Planning 
209 E. Washington Ave., Jackson, Michigan 


SERVIS, VAN DOREN & HAZARD 
Engineers-Architects 
Investigations — Design 
Supervision of Construction — Appraisals 
Water — Sewage — Streets — Expressways 
Highways — Bridges — Foundations — Airports 
Flood Control — Drainage — Aerial Surveys 
Site Planning — Urban Subdivisions 
Industrial Facilities — Electrical — Mechanical 
2910 Topeka Blvd. Topeka, Kansas 


THE HINCHMAN CORPORATION 
Consulting Engineers 
WORLD-WIDE ACTIVITIES 
Survey — Design — Supervision 
Specializing in Corrosion Control 
F.C.C. Certification Tests 
Electromagnetic Interference Studies 


Francis Palms Building, Detroit 1, Mich. 


BEDELL & NELSON ENGINEERS 
INCORPORATED 


Consulting Engineers-Architects 

Design — Supervision — Reports 
Airports Highways & Bridges 
Buildings Industrial Plants 
Bulk Terminals Municipal Works 
City Planning Subdivisions 
Docks & Wharves Utilities 
1200 St. Charles Ave. New Orleans, La. 


A. C. SAMPIETRO 
Consulting Engineer 


Research — Design — Development 
Automotive Vehicles and Internal 
Combustion Engines 


P. O. Box 386 
Birmingham, Michigan 


286 Puritan 


EUSTIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Foundation and Soil 
Mechanics Investigations 


Laboratory Tests 
Reports 


Soil Borings 
Foundation Analyses 


3635 Airline Highway 
Metaire, Louisiana 


WALTER H. WHEELER 
Consulting Engineer 
Plans Specifications, Supervision 
Buildings, Industrial Plants, 
Bridges, Grain Elevators, 
Garages 
802 Metropolitan Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
& ASSOCIATES 
Engineers — Consultants 


Civil — Sanitary — Structural 
Mechanical — Electrical 
Reports, Plans Supervision, Appraisals 


1304 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 


BLACK & VEATCH 
Consulting Engineers 
Water — Sewage — Gas — Electricity 

Industry Reports, Design 

Supervision of Construction 

Investigations, Valuation and Rates 

1500 Meadow Lake Parkway 

Kansas City 14, Missouri 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE 
INC 


Engineers 
Airports, Bridges, Express Highways 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Drainage 
Port and Terminal Works 
Industrial Plants Incinerators 
Investigations, Reports, Designs 
Supervision of Construction 


Boston, Massachusetts 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers — Architects — Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd St. Traffic Way 
Kansas City 41, Mo. 


METCALF & EDDY 
Engineers 


Soils, Foundations, Waterworks, Sewage Works, 
Drainage, Irrigation, Flood Control, Refuse, In- 
dustrial Wastes, Airports, Highways, Military 
Projects, Industrial and Commercial Facilities. 


Statler Building, Boston 16, Massachusetts 


A. C. KIRKWOOD 
& ASSOCIATES 
Engineers 
Consultants 


7800 The Paseo 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 
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engineering project that has been 
approved by the Bank, after its 
extensive screening and rigorous 
qualifications, is not likely to fold. 
Precisely those factors which make 
Bank work so difficult to obtain, 
work directly in favor of the engi- 
neering firm that gets a job. 

The competition is tough; the 
requirements are exacting, and the 
work is hard to get. But for the 
engineering firm looking for a 
broad new field of operation, if it 
feels able to meet the standards 
required, the World Bank offers a 
major source of engineering work 
that should not be overlooked 
under any circumstances.—End. 


VAN DORN 
(Continued from page 28) 


our whole country over past dec- 
ades leaves no doubt of this. 

There is a tendency today, how- 
ever, to forget the greatness of our 
country and belittle its achieve- 
ments by comparison with Soviet 
flashes of genius. Bryce N. Harlow, 
deputy assistant to former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, speaking before 
the Southwest Electric Conference 
Chandler, Arizona, recently 
threw some light on this subject. 
Describing what we would have to 
do to put our economy on a pal 
with that of the Soviets, he said: 

“We would first have to aban- 
don three-fifths of our steel capac- 
ity and two-thirds of our petrole- 
um capacity. We would destroy 
two out of every three of our hy- 
droelectric plants and use only 
one-tenth of our present volume of 
natural gas. We would then rip 
up 14 of every 15 miles of our 
paved highways and two of every 
three miles of mainline railroad 
tracks. We would scuttle eight of 
every nine ocean-going vessels and 
scrap 19° of 
trucks. We would discard nine of 
every ten telephones and seven of 
every ten houses. Then we would 
put about 60 million people back 
on the farm.” 

While our international rivals 
are spending a good part of their 
time trying to match that economy. 
let us set our sights ahead so that 
ten and twenty years from now 
we can point with pride to com- 
parable achievements in new fields 
of endeavor.—End. 
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BER CASE 
(Continued from page 34) 

would be in a better position to 
recommend a number of compe- 
tent consulting concerns in the 
sanitary field than any of the en- 
gineering societies. The manner in 
which these recommendations are 
presented, in our opinion, become 
all-important and determine wheth- 
er there can be any conflict of in- 
terest at a later date. 

In connection with question 2 
we would think that a list should 
cover primary firms which he 
knows personally are qualified, but 
we see no objection to including 
firms which he does not know per- 
sonally but from reliable sources 
has a good reputation in the fields 
required for this consulting work. 
Undoubtedly, the state office and 
other sanitary engineers associated 
with that office will have informa- 
tion on qualified concerns with 
which he may not be personally 
acquainted. 


Additional reports by the 
Board of Ethical Review will 
be carried in June and suc- 
ceeding issues of the Amer- 
ICAN ENGINEER. 


With reference to the ques- 
tion, the responsibility of the state 
sanitary engineer in passing on 
plans submitted by firms which 
he has listed as qualified would 
obviously be exactly the same as 
his responsibility in connection 
with firms which were not on his 
list. This statement of responsi- 
bility should be made clear in 
any conversation or letter to the 
community at the outset. 

We have no objections to the 
sanitary engineer suggesting to the 
community officials that they ob- 
tain recommendations from a qual- 
ified engineering society and in 
some cases this might be more pru- 
dent. The fact remains, however, 
that this situation is more cumber- 
some and the society will undoubt- 
edly be influenced by the sanitary 
engineers of that society if for no 
other reason than the fact that 
they have the greatest knowledge 
in this field. 

Frankly, if we were officials of a 
community and required the serv- 
ices of a qualified sanitary engi- 
neering firm, we would expect that 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Missouri-New York 


THE C. W. NOFSINGER CO. 
Engineers & Contractors 
307 East 63rd St. EM 3-1460 


Kansas City 13, Mo. 


CHRISTOPHER J. FOSTER 
Consulting Engineers 


Port Development, Shipyards, Drydocks, 
Power Plants, Distribution Systems, 
Industrial Plants, Offshore Moorings 

and Drilling Platforms, 
Surveys, Reports, Estimates, Design, 
Supervision, Consultation 


44 Whitehall Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


RUSSELL & AXON 


Consulting Engineers 
Civil — Sanitary — Structural 
Industrial — Electrical 
Rate Investigations 
408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Municipal Airport, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


HARDESTY & HANOVER 
Consulting Engineers 


Bridges, Fixed & Movable 
Highways, Expressways, Thruways 
Special Structures 
Design, Supervision, Inspection, Valuation 


101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


SVERDRUP & PARCEL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
Engineers-Architects 
Bridges — Structures — Highways 
Industrial & Power Plant Design 
Aeronautical and Engine Test Facilities 
Missile Launch-site Master Planning 
and Development 
St. Louis San Francisco 


HOWARD, NEEDLES, TAMMEN 
& BERGENDOFF 
Consulting Engineers 
Bridges, Structures, Foundations, Airports, 
Express Highways, Traffic & Parking 
99 Church Street 1805 Grand Avenue 
New York 7, N. Y. Kansas City 8, Mo. 
704 Standard Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


JOHN WEBSTER BROWN 
Registered Engineer 


Civil & Structural 
Structures, Hydraulics, Designs & Analysis 
642 N. Sierra St. Reno, Nevada 
Phone FA 2-3872 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 
Consulting Engineers 
28-04 41st Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 


EDW. J. ADAMEC, P. E. 
Consulting Engineer 
DESIGNS ERECTION METHODS 
Bridges and Structures 
Foundations 
Inspections and Reports 
Fabricators Details 


4-15 Banta Pl., P.O. Box 521, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


EMIL GRUENBERG & ASSOCIATES 

Consulting Engineers 

Industrial Plants, Utilities, Public & 
Commercial Buildings 

Design — Surveys — Reports 
Valuation — Consultation 
All Types of Estimates for Private, 
Public & Armed Forces Installations 


20 Vesey St. New York 7, N. Y. 


ENGINEERS Incorporated 


Building Design 
Construction Management 
Process & Utilities Engineering 
Management Engineering 


487 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
HU mboldt 2-7040 


A and R 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
M. Newman, P.E. 
Specialists in applied mechanics and mathe- 
matics, mechanical thermal structural 
analysis, plates and_ shells, dynamics and 
vibrations, heat transfer. 


114-116 228th St., Cambria Heights 11, N. Y. 
AR 6-6368 


LEIGH E. ST. JOHN & ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Engineers 


86 W. Chippewa Street 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


99 Hawley Street 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
QUADE & DOUGLAS 
Engineers 
Bridges, Highways, Tunnels, Airports, Subways, 
Harbor Works, Dams, Canals, Traffic, Parking 
and Transportation Reports, Power, Industrial 
Buildings, Housing, Sewerage and Water Supply. 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


WALTER E. LOBO 
Consulting Chemical Engineer 
Petroleum & Chemical Process Industries Proc- 
ess Development, Design and Evaluation Eco- 
nomic Studies, Technical Reports 
Process Design of Special Equipment 
Furnaces Towers Reactors 
124 East 40th St. OXford 7-6188 
New York 16, New York 


FREDERIC R. HARRIS, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 
144 East 44th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


New Orleans, La. 
The Hague, Holland 


Norwalk, Conn. 
Toronto, Canada 


BURNS AND ROE, INC. 


Engineering, Design, Plans and Specifications — 
Reports, Cost Estimates — Construction Super- 
vision — Power Generating Plants: Steam, Nu- 
clear, Hydro, Diesel — Aviation Test and Mis- 
sile Support Facilities — Research and Develop- 
ment — Nuclear, Chemical, Industrial Plants. 


160 West Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 


JOHN V. DINAN 
Consulting Engineers 
Established 1925 
Pre & Post Construction Structural (Building) 
Examinations, Engineering investigations, Re- 
ports, Expert Testimony, Seismograph Studies 
of Blasting and Pile Driving Vibration, Design, 
Supervision of Shoring, Underpinning, Founda- 
tions. 
303 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
COlumbus 5-6773 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


New York-Ohio 


SEELYE STEVENSON VALUE 
& KNECHT 
Consulting Engineers 

Richard E. Dougherty, Consultant 
Airports, Highways, Bridges, Dams, Water Sup- 
ply, Sanitation, Tunnels, Industrial Plants, Con- 
crete. Steel. Industrial Waste Disposal, Founda- 
tions, Soil Studies. 

Civil — Mechanical — Electrical 
101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


AMMANN & WHITNEY 
Consulting Engineers 


Design and Supervision of Construction of 
Bridges, Highways, Expressways, Buildings, 
Special Structures, Airport Facilities. 
111 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
724 E. Mason Street, Milwaukee 2. Wisc. 


SINGSTAD & BAILLIE 
Consulting Engineers 
Ole Singstad David G. Baillie. Jr. 
Tunnels, Subways, Highways, 
Foundations, Parking Garages. 
Investigations, Reports, Design 
Specifications, Supervision 
24 State St. New York 4, N. Y. 


BERNARD PHILLIP ELKIN 
Consulting Engineer 


Original Equipment Design of Air Tools, 
Hydraulic Equipment 


365 Arlington Ave. Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 


SYSKA & HENNESSY. INC. 


Engineers 


Heating Ventilating Air Conditioning 
Electric & Sanitation 
Design Reports Consultation 


New York. N. Y. 


W. F. CRIST 


Consulting Engineers 


Processing, Steam, Water and Waste Treat- 
ment Plants, Materials Handling, Process & 
Utility Piping, Heating & Cooling, Corrosion 
Control & Power Hydraulics. 


500 East Morehead St., Charlotte 3, N. C. 


TIPPETTS-ABBETT 
McCARTHY-STRATTON 


Engineers and Architects 
Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Irrigation Power, 
Dams, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, Railroads, 
Subways, Airports, Traffic Foundations, Water 
Supply, Sewerage, Reports, Design Supervision, 
Consultation. 


375 Park Ave. New York 22, New York 


FRANK L. BECKMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
Swimming Pools, Allotments, Parking Lots, 
Paving Plans, Topographic Maps, Court-Plats, 
Deed Descriptions, Municipal Improvement and 
Development, Design and Supervision 


702 Valley Crest Drive, Akron 19, Ohio 
Phone: TUxedo 2-4249 


WATER SERVICE 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
Chemical Engineers 
Specialists in Water Treatment 
Consulting and Technical Services 
Main Office: 615 W. 131 St., N. Y. 27, N. Y. 
Offices also in: Phila., Wash. & Richmond 


ELMER S. BARRETT ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 
Surveys — Design — Inspection 
Highways Municipal 
Railroads Reports 
Bridges 
249 S. Paint St. Chillicothe, Ohio 
Phone PRospect 3-2287 


JAMES P. O'DONNELL 
Engineers 


Professional Engineering for the 
. Petroleum and Process Industries 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


JONES, HENRY & WILLIAMS 
Consulting Sanitary Engineers 
Water Works 
Sewerage and Treatment 
Waste Disposal 


2000 W. Central Ave. Toledo 6, Ohio 


STEINMAN, BOYNTON, GRONQUIST 
& LONDON 

Consulting Engineers 
Bridges — Structures 


Highways 


117 Liberty Street, New York 6, New York 


H. R. RICHARDS—A. V. ALEXEFF 
& ASSOCIATES 
Consulting — Design 
Development — Fabrication 
Continuous Processing Machinery 
INDUSTRIAL OVENS, INC. 
13825 Triskett Rd.. Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Tel. CL 1-4400 


PRAEGER-KAVANAGH 


Engineers 


126 East 38th St. New York 16, N. Y. 


TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 
Engineers and Chemists 
Concrete — Soils — Asphalt 
Inspection — Tests — Supervision 
Consultation — Specifications and 
Investigation of 
Engineering Works and Materials 


1810 North 12th St. Toledo 2, Ohio 


MORAN, PROCTOR, MUESER & 
RUTLEDGE 
Consulting Engineers 
Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and Dams; 
Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Structures; Soil 
Studies and Tests; Reports, Design and Super- 
vision, 
415 Madison Ave.. New York 17, N. Y. 
Eldorado 5-4800 


VOGT, IVERS, SEAMAN 
& ASSOCIATES 


Design and supervision of Municipal and In- 
dustrial Facilities; Bridges, Highways, Express- 
ways; Buildings, Special Structures, Airports; 
Diesel, Hydro-Electric, Steam, Power Facilities; 
City Planning and Reports. 
34 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, II. 


we could get dependable informa- 
tion from representatives of the 
state who are continuously con- 
cerned with this sort of work. We 
would expect this as a service from 
the state and we would recognize 
that obtaining this information 
would in no way affect or change 
their responsibility to us or the 
public in connection with detailed 
review of any plans they might be 
submitting. 

Board of Ethical Review 

Pri 

Marvin C. NICHOLS, 


TAU BETA Pl 


(Continued from page 24) 


knowledge one must acquire to be 
an engineer. This means that the 
student engineer has to be exposed 
to more basic concepts than pre- 
viously to be abreast of present 
day technology. However this tech- 
nological development should not 
suppress the student’s liberal edu- 
cation. Therefore, to attain the 
level of knowledge necessary in 
this age education beyond the bach- 
elor of science degree is necessary. 
I also believe that the individual 
should more because 
technology is too vast. 

“TY don’t think that engineering 
has suffered from emphasis on sci- 
ence in connection with such events 
as satellite launthings. I feel that 
engineering is becoming more and 
more allied with science in that en- 
gineers are doing research and work 
that scientists did. I don’t think 
there should be a distinction be- 
tween engineers and scientists be- 
cause they are striving for the same 


specialize 


goal. 

“Concerning the 
whether the undergraduate cur- 
riculum offers a broad enough base 
in science, I feel I would have de- 
sired a broader base in the physical 
sciences because I am interested in 
semi-conductor research. However, 
this is a personal desire and the 
undergraduate curriculum must be 
designed to present the most im- 
portant concepts of engineeering 
and science which will be of bene- 
fit to all the students. There is a 
limit as to how much can be sand- 
wiched into a four-year curriculum. 
This dilemma necessitates educa- 


question of 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Ohio-Pennsylvania 


HARRY BALKE ENGINEERS 
Consulting Engineers 
Consulting Service — Reports, Design, 
Supervision, Research 
Bridges, Buildings, Structures, Toll 
Roads, Expressways, Highways 


990 Nassau Street 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


BENHAM ENGINEERING COMPANY 

AND AFFILIATES 

Survey Design & Supervision of 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical 
Sanitary Structural 
Engineering Projects and 
All Types of Building Construction 
215 N. E. 23rd Street 
Oklahoma City 5, Okla. 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
Contracting & Consulting Engineers 
Furnace Engineering for the 
Glass and Steel Industries 


486 East Beau Street, Washington, Pa. 


THE H. C. NUTTING COMPANY 


Testing Engineers—Inspection Service 
Foundation Investigation—Test Borings 
Soil Mechanics—Seismographic Survey 
Construction Control—Soil—Concrete 


Cincinnati 26, Ohio 


4120 Airport Road 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Contracting Electrical Engineers 


Altoona, Penna. 


ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 

Water, Sewage, Industrial Wastes and Incinera- 

tion Problems, City Planning, Highways, Bridges 

and Airports, Dams, Flood Control, Industrial 

Buildings, Investigations, Reports, Appraisals 

and Rates. 

Three Penn Center Plaza 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


ADACHE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Engineers 


Penthouse, Hotel Holienden 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


CAPITOL ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
Consulting Civil Engineers 


Dillsburg, Pennsylvania 


AERO SERVICE CORPORATION 


Aerial topographic maps—photo-maps for engi- 
neering projects, anywhere in the world—high- 
ways, railroads, cities, power and pipe lines, 
mining development. Soil studies and electronic 
surveys of large areas; resources inventories. 


210 E. Courtland Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


HAZELET & ERDAL 
Consulting Engineers 
Design, Supervision, Investigations, Reports 
Fixed Bridges Movable Bridges 
Expressway Systems — Harbor Works, Dams 
Dixie Terminal Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Monadnock Block, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Oding Bidg., Lansing 33, Mich. 
Commerce Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 


MODJESKI AND MASTERS 
Consulting Engineers 


Bridges, Highways, Structures 
Special Foundations 
Inspections 


Reports 
Design 
Supervision of Construction 
900 Sixth St. New Orleans, La. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 
Engineers — Constructors — Consultants 
POWER PLANTS 
(Steam, Hydro, Diesel) 

Oil Refineries, Pipe Lines — Chemical Plants — 


Textile Plants — Breweries, Food Processing 
Plants — Airports — Hangars — Army, Navy 
Installations. 


1200 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


JAMES G. PIERCE & 
ASSOCIATES, Ltd. 
Engineers-Consultants 
Specialists in Cryogenics 


Columbus 15, Ohio 


374 West Spring St. 


GANNETT, FLEMING, CORDDRY 
& CARPENTER, INC. 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Roads, Turnpikes 
Bridges, Airports, Traffic Appraisals 
HARRISBURG, PA. 

Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Medellin, Colombia, S. A. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


D. C. LATELLA & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Management Consultants 
Registered Professional Engineers 
Reports — Surveys — Installations 


624 Widener Building Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


A. BEN CLYMER 
Consulting Analytical Engineer 
Analysis and Simulation of Systems, 
Processes, Structures, Machines, Vehicles 
Development and Application of Equations 
and Computing Methods 


HUdson 8-4610 
1672 Barrington Rd. Columbus 21, Ohio 


LAWRIE & GREEN & ASSOCIATES 
Architectural and Engineering Offices 


Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., P.E., 
Consulting Engineer 
321 N. Front Street 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


AUBURN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Engineers for Heavy Industry 


Electrical, Civil, Mechanical and Piping 
Professional Staff 


A. J. Mosso, P.E. J. F. Schaffer, P.E. 
W. H. Truskey, P.E. B. J. Auburn, P.E. 
W. B. Kennedy, P.E. C. W. Oettinger, P.E. 


P. J. Curry, P.E. 
1051 Brinton Rd., Auburn Building, 
Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 


tion beyond the four-year engineer- 
ing curriculum as stated before.” 
ALAN J. DEVILBiIss 
Charles H. Spencer Fellow 
California Institute of Technology 


“An early interest in’ physical 
science and electronics, what ap- 
peared to be a reasonable aptitude 
in mathematics and science, cou- 
pled with the help and encourage- 
ment of my high school math and 
science teacher (Mr. Norris Lam- 
bert, Roanoke High School, Roan- 
oke, Louisiana) were the major 
reasons I chose to study engineer- 


ing. 
May 1961 


“My love for engineering work 
has continued to grow with my as- 
sociation with work of this type, 
but my goals have changed some- 
what in the last few years. Specif- 
ically, I hope to extend my formal 
education to a higher level and as 
a consequence, work at a higher 
level of engineering research than 
I had originally planned. 
“Acceleration of the advance of 
technology means more and_ bet- 
ter jobs and more rapid advance- 
ment, on the average, for everyone; 
but, in general, engineers benefit 
most from this standpoint. The 
task of advancing our technology 


Was given increased seriousness and 
necessity by events of the last few 
years — most notably Sputnik and 
other Russian achievements — and 
better technology will require more 
and better engineers. The space 
technologies have undoubtedly re- 
ceived more emphasis in this coun- 
try as a result of Russian success in 
this field, and since I plan to work 
in a field intimately connected with 
the space technologies, I expect 
this will mean both a better job 
and more rapid advancement for 
me after graduation. 

“Since Sputnik, I feel that engi- 
neers in general view their jobs 
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PROFESSIONAL 


DIRECTORY 


Pennsylvania-W. Virginia 


E. D’APPOLONIA ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 


Soil Mechanics and Foundation 
engineering 

Site Selection and Development 

Structural and Applied Mechanics 
ibrations 


710 Swissvale Avenue CHurchill 2-6530 


Pittsburgh 21, Pennsylvania 


GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Consulting Engineers and Designers 


Power and Industrial Plants 
Nuclear Engineering 
Sanitary — Safety 
Construction Management 
Business and Economic Research 
Chemical Laboratory 
READING, PA. 


New York Washington 


JACK AMMANN, INC. 


Engineers & Surveyors 


World-wide service in furnishing aerial photog- 
raphy, topographic maps, cross section data, 
mosaics, and related services for all tvpes of 
engineering projects. Our twenty-eighth year. 


931 Broadway San Antonio, Texas 


HEDENBURG AND VENABLE 
Consulting Chemists and Engineers 
Research—Development—Laboratory Services 
Disaster Investigation 
6111 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh 32. Pa. 
Hiland 1-8045 


MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC. 
Consulting Engineers, Planners & Surveyors 
Highway & Bridge Design; Water & 
Sewerage; Municipal Engineering; Photo Map- 
ping; City Planning, Urban Renewal & Rede- 
velopment Soils Lab; Complete Survey Service 

HOME OFFICE—ROCHESTER. PA. 
JACKSON, MISS. CHARLESTON, W.VA. 


Airport, 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


FREESE. NICHOLS & ENDRESS 
Consulting Engineers 


407 Danciger Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 


PETER F. LOFTUS CORPORATION 


Design and Consulting Engineers 
Electrical Mechanical Structural 
Civil « Nuclear « Architectural 
First National Bank Building 
Pittsburgh 22. Pennsylvania 


PITTSBURGH TESTING 
LABORATORY 
Testing — Inspection — Analysis 
Radiography — Soils Mechanics 


Main Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
32 Laboratories in Principal Cities 


Vv. C. PATTERSON & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Engineers 
Refrigeration Specialists 
Warehouses — Refrigeration & Insulation 
Food Freezing — Low Temp. Refrigeration 
Patented System for Correction of 
Frost-heaved Floors 
30 East King Street York, Penna. 


LOCKWOOD, ANDREWS & NEWNAM 
Consulting Engineers 

Water Works, 

Public Works, Structures, 

teal & Electrical. 

Reports — Design — Supervision 

Surveys — Valuations 

Corpus Christi — Houston — Victoria, 


Disposal, 
Mechan- 


Sewerage & Sewage 
Earthworks, 


Texas 


FORREST and COTTON, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
Regional Water Supplies 
Water and Sewage Works 
Industrial Development 
Airports — Dams 


Appraisals — Reports 
600 Vaughn Building 


Dallas 1. Texas 


GATES ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Consulting Civil and Mining Engineers 
Reports — Appraisals — Valuations 
Consultations — Examinations 
Coal Land Development 
Systems and Methods of Mining 
203'2 N. Kanawha St. 500 Quarrier Bldg. 
Beckley, W. Va. Charleston 1, W. Va. 
CLifford 2-5338 Dickens 4-3573 


somewhat more seriously than be- 
fore. Again the most pronounced 
effect is in the space technologies, 
but I believe that all engineers 
have experienced new motivation 
to do their jobs well. Engineering 
professionalism and a serious ap 
proach to engineering usually oc- 
cur simultaneously and could be 
considered synonomous. I believe 
both are increasing. 

“Do I feel that there is a need for 
a higher level of education for the 
individual engineer as a result of 
increasing technology? Yes. We 
need more engineers. But in ad- 
vancing technology even more 
pressing is the need for better en- 
gineers. A high level of education, 
while it is not an entirely sufficient 
condition, is usually a necessary one 
in obtaining better engineers. 

“It is becoming increasingly more 
difficult to distinguish between sci- 
entists and engineers. Most of ow 
studies are in the same fields, often 
in the same courses. Some of my 
colleagues doing 
engineering are the products of an 
undergraduate ‘science’ curricu- 


graduate work in 


lum. Often the primary difference 
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in the careers of a scientist and an 
engineer is in the name. With fates 
as intermingled as are those of sci- 
ence and engineering, I do not 
believe that one could suffer from 
emphasis on the other.”"—End 
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the Future?” starts with from 
the New York 


“is generally 


a 
which vou sav 
reliable.” I 


am enclosing some clippings of pages 


Times, 


considered 


18, 19, 16, 47 & 48 from the American 
Legion magazine for March, 196). 
which will give you another man’s 


opinion on that reliability. 

Jam happy that your staff expressed 
the doubts about the information 
but alter all, the 
propaganda story was presented, and 


n, complete 
the damnable Communist regime was 
given credit for such progress as has 
been made. There is no doubt about 
the tremendous potential of — the 
Chinese people, and any i 


not because of the Communist regime, 


progr Is 


but in spite of it. 

Please! let’s not further the cause of 
the Communists by repeating their 
claims. If can get the 
facts, and give us truthful objective 
reporting, we will welcome them, even 


fantastic you 


if they prove us wrong in our estimate 


WALTER R. PickErtInc, P.E. 
Joplin, Mo. 
& Editor's Note: It is believed that 


the staff writer of the article in ques- 
tion did an adequate job of present- 
ing an objective picture of engineer- 
ing in Red China today. True, there 
is much in this study that is difficult 
for Americans to accept but ignoring 
the this “giant” is, we 
feel, to invite a complacency which 
could lead to disaster not only for the 
profession but also for our country. 
Indeed, foreign competition even now 
American in- 
American en- 


existence of 


concern to 
that means 


is of grave 
and 


gineering. 


dustry 


On the point of New York Times’ 
reliability, several recent surveys are 
interesting. In 1960 when 311 leading 
publishers were 
asked to select the top ten newspapers 
in the country, 91.31 per cent named 
the Times to first place. (Editor & 
Publisher magazine, April 8, 1960.) 
Also last year, 335 newspaper editors 
were asked by Practical English maga- 
zine to rate newspapers in the U. S. 
superior for news coverage, 
integrity and public service” and 
again the Times attained the lead. 
(E & P, April 2, 1960.) 


newspaper 


“most 
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Supplemental Services 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST 
SERVICE, INC. 


Testing — Inspection — Research — Engineers 
Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing. 

4301 N.W. 7th Street Miami 44, Florida 
Member A. C. I. L. 


ENGINEERS LABORATORIES, INC. 


Soils and Foundation Engineering— 
Explorations, Soils, Concrete and 
Asphalt Testing and Control 


4171 Northview Drive Jackson, Miss. 


ENGINEERS 
PUT YOUR CARD HERE 


Keep your name before more than 
60,000 readers. It’s good business. 


AEROGLIDE CORPORATION 
Engineers-Manufacturers 


Process Drying Systems 
Cereal Grains — Charcoal — Produce 


Raleigh, N. C. TE 2-6422 


Subsurface Investigations 
WARREN GEORGE 
Henry D. Hammond, P. E. 
Any Type Borings Any Site 


Preliminary Surveys Reports 


95 River St. Hoboken, N. J. 


SPRAGUE & HENWOOD, INC. 
Drilling Services 
Foundation Investigations, Test Boring 
Grout Hole Drilling and Pressure Grouting 
Diamond Core Drilling 
221 W. Olive St., Scranton, Pa. 
New York, Phila., Tucson, Pittsburgh, 
Atlanta, Grand Junction, Colorado 
Buchans, Newfoundland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
DRILLING COMPANY 
Subsurface Explorations — Grouting 
Industrial Water Supply — Mineral Prospecting 
Large Diameter Drilled Shafts 
1205 Chartiers Ave. Pittsburgh 20, Pa. 


AERIAL MAP SERVICE CO. 


Topographic, Planimetric, Photo Maps for High- 
ways, Mining, Resources, Construction. City 
Maps, Tax Maps, Photo Geology. Tellurometer 
Radio Distance Measurements. Triangulation, 
Electronic Computation. 


1016 Madison Ave. Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


AMERICAN AIR SURVEYS, INC. 
Aerial Topographic Maps—Aerial Photos for 


Highways Power & Pipe Lines 
Mining Public Works Tax Maps 


907 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Branches: Manhasset, N. Y.; Atlanta, Ga. 
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= Progress in Products 


SLIDE RULE PENCIL Item 30 


Alvin & Company Inc. introduces the “Jeff-Ette” combina- 
tion slide rule and mechanical drawing pencil. Slide rule has 
A, B, C, and D scales on face. Sides of the rule incorporate a 
1” drawing scale divided into 32nds and a millimeter rule up 
to 10 centimeters. Performs multiplications, divisions, squares 
and square roots. Small cursor unit has spring tension and fine 


hairline 


-ETTE” POCKET MATE 


HEATROL SYSTEM Item 31 


r Electrical 
ers of Nottingham, ‘Heatrol” 
building-block system for pre 
heat, postheat, and stress re 
lief safely, economically attain 
metal temperature of 1100 and 
higher. Standard plug-in units 
include 12”, 18” and 36” strip 
heaters (upper), pipe heaters 


resistance heat- 


f for diameters down to 3”, au- 
tomatic time-temperature con- 
\ trols, and neoprenemolded dis- 


tribution equipment. 


FLUORESCENT BALLAST Item 32 


Advance Transformer Co. offers an innovation in fluo- 
rescent lamp. ballast’ design which incorporates unitized 
ballast construction... ballast housing, core and coil, ca- 
pacitor and the new Advance “SOLID-FIL” development 
combine to offer drip-free unitized construction. The basis 
of the improved “SOLID-FIL” material is polyester which 
differs from ordinary solid fill materials in that it retains 
a pliable consistency and will not become brittle with age 
or heat, permitting retention of its excellent thermal and 


sound deadening characteristics. Accelerated heat tests 
proved deterioration or drippage of the Advance “SOLID- 
FIL” developments. 


TEMPERATURE SENSORS Item 33 


ARi has developed a complete line thermocouple type 
temperature sensors for use up to 4000°F. These are of 
noncooled and cooled types to measure liquid, solid and 
gascous temperatures. Some of the sensors are usable in 
oxidizing atmosphere up to 4000°F. and intermittently 
higher. ‘These probes are designed for such applications as 
measuring the temperature of exhaust gas in an afterburner, 
molten glass, fuel pins of a nuclear reactor, missile nose 
crystal 


cone, Combustion processes, flue gas “checkers,” 


growing ovens and many others. 


Item 34 


\ new application of tough, 
corrosion resistant ductile iron 


IRON GRATING 


as coverings and gratings 
streets and highways has been 
developed — by Consolidated 
Edison Company employing 
casy-to-cast metal as grating 
over transformer vaults. Grat- 
ings have corrosion. resistance 
of cast iron, strength of steel 
and configuration to assure 
consistent fit. Ductile iron 
bridges the gap between cast 
iron steel, combines the 
low cost. and process advan- 


tages of cast iron with strength 


of steel. 


SUB-MINIATURE PARTS 


computers and in defense in- 


Item 35 


Custom made precision parts 


with tolerance as close as .0002, 


through chemical etching are 
being produced by Komak, Inc. 


No deburring is necessary on 


the precision parts which can 
be furnished in Hy-Mu_ 80 
and Hy-Mu_ 800, stainless, be- 


ryllium, phosphor 


bronze, silicon, nickel silver 


copper, 


and silver as well as copper. 


brass, bronze, spring steels, 


nickel alloys, and others. Parts 


i 2 


are used by makers of watches, 


dustries. 


STABILIZING BASE Item 36 


Phe R. S. Krage Company has found a new and faster 


way of laving stabilizing base. On one project using two 
Maginiss Powr-Pactors instead of one hooked together 
with a common rigid shaft they compacted the stabilizing 
base to 101 per cent modified proctor density. The Powr- 
Pactor traveled 50 {t., delivered 7,000 2-ton blows per min- 
ute and required one operator. This dual Powr-Pactor op- 


eration replaced a vibrating roller that had been previous- 
ly pulled by a crawler tractor. 


STENCILS 


designed to save time with noncreative drafting of speci- 
fication boxes, title blocks, symbols, standard components 
and subassemblies, etc. With their extra fine matte surface, 
they can be applied to the front side of tracings and drafts- 
men can letter directly on them. Helpful when drawings 
must be microfilmed. Printed on sheets of matte surfaced 
acetate-backed with a heat resistant adhesive. No special 
equipment required, 


Item 37 


Standpat has developed a series of tracings and stencils 


This feature describes new products of general interest to professional engineers. For further 
information, circle the item number in the Readers’ Service Dept. and mail to AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


These listings are informational and are not an endorsement of the products, nor of the manufacturer's claims. 
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Now offered in regular transcontinental passenger service, 
American Airlines’ new 707 Astrojet brings you a new 
standard of jet performance by the airline that’s first 
choice of experienced travelers, 

Powered by revolutionary new Jet-Fan engines, the 707 
Astrojet greatly outperforms all other airliners. It takes 
off more quickly, uses far less runway than the best of 
standard jets. Aboard it, you experience a wonderful 
feeling of confidence as the Astrojet climbs swiftly to 


*Service mark of American Airlines, Inc, 


cruise easily, smoothly, within the transonic range— 
faster than any other jetliner in the world. 

In keeping with its 25-year tradition of leadership, 
American is proud to be first in bringing you this new 
dimension in jets—this historic new era in air travel. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


America's Leading Airline 
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